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correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The constantly increasing con- 
sumption of tobacco gives growing 
interest to all that pertains to pro- 
duction. This plant hasa very wide 
range of climatic adaptability, how 
wide has not been ascertained. Al- 
most every year finds it growing in 
localities where it was thought im- 
practical. The wide range of growth 
is no more surprising than the con- 
stantly increasing variety in the 
qualities and uses of the different 
grades. 

Tobacco has its pecular habits of 
growth and necessities of handling, 
and the grower must conform to 
these or all his labor will be in vain, 
and the result of the year’s work 
will be disappointment and loss. The 
plant will grow almost anywhere 
and with almost any kind of culture ; 
but its value when grown will be 
quite another thing. Skill is required 
at every step in order to insure a 
profit in the end. The range of 
values of the different kinds and 
qualities shows this: low grade, 
black, sand leaf is worth from noth- 
ing up to 4cents per pound. Good, 
clean, heavy plug brings from 6 to 
12 cents per pound. Bright, thin, 
first-class wrappers sell all the way 
from 75 cents to $3 per pound. 

The heavy low grades will grow 
almost anywhere. The finer and 
lighter qualities require certain 
peculiarities of soil and climate and 
great skill in growing and curing. 
The best Sumatra and Havana varie- 
ties come to perfection only when 
grown under cover, either of cheese 
cloth or slats. These coverings will 
cost from $500 to $1000 peracre. To 
reach the highest perfection and 
reap the greatest profits, very costly 
fertilizing and manuring and irrigat- 
ing must be provided for. 

When all the conditions are cem- 
plied with, fine wrappers may be 
grown from Connecticut to Florida 
in the United States, and in Cuba, 
Sumatra and the Philippines and 
other islands of the seas and coun- 
tries of the East. 

From these hints we see that the 
successful growing of tobacco de- 
pends more upon the man than upon 
the land. First, post yourself as to 
the habits and requirements of grow- 
ing and curing and marketing or 
manufacturing this wonderful plant. 
Then select the variety best suited 
to your purposes and be sure that 
you get good pure seed of the varie- 
ties selected. Then prepare the seed 
bed by burning the soil so as to kill 
the weed seeds, and sow and cover 
the seed very lightly and protect the 
beds until your plants are ready to 
transplant. Water the bed if needed. 

The soil should be manured broad- 
cast, with cow manure if possible, 
otherwise with compost of cotton 
seed meal, acid phosphate and pot- 
ash, either in kainit or muriate form. 
This compost should vary according 
to the variety and the purpose ahead. 
Every plug should have every per 
cent. of potash ; light wrapper, very 
little. Break the ground deep, 12 to 
15 inches, harrow until very fine and 
roll it down firm. Keep clean and 
cultivate often in shallow. Look 
sharp for worms. A pin hole in a 
young leaf will be a shot hole in a 
grown leaf, and a few of these will 
Tuin the sale. There are methods of 
catching the moths that lay theeggs. 
This should be used. For nowhere 
is an ounce of prevention worth 
more. The details along here are too 
numerous for this article, but you 
Will find them in: your reader and 
you must read up if you expect to 
make money growing tobacco. 

By far the most important part of 
the whole business is curing and 
Selling. These must be learned from 
®xperience by the aid of experts. 
There is money in tobacco if you 
know how to handle it. You can 
8tow from 600 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre, and sell it from 6 to 300 cents 
ber pound. 

A great deal will depend upon the 
use of phosphates, and muriate and 
sulphate of potash, and kainit in the 
quantity and quality you get. 
ments are constantly show- 


, 


range of the Atlantic and Gulf States. 
Try onasmall scale first and increase 
as you learn. It is safer to try the 
lower and medium grades of plug 
fillers and plug wrappers until you 
acquire some knowledge and skill. 
This ig true for most of the country. 
Special locations may justify you in 
taking the risk of fine cigar wrap- 
pers, if you happen to live in those 
favored localities. These fine wrap- 
pers are successfully grown in South 
Georgia and Florida. 

As to knowing how to sell, we 
knew some growers to sell at 25 cents 
per pound and the purchaser resold 
inafew days for $1.25. We knew 
of another lot sold for 75 cents and 
resold for $2.25. Perhaps those were 
extreme cases, but they showed the 
risk you run. 

J. B. HUNNICUTT. 

Fulton Co., Ga. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


A valuable bulletin has recently 
been issued on the above subject by 
the Agricultural Department of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station. This 
is one of the few Southern stations 
which has begun a systematic inves- 
tigation of problems relating to the 
culture of wheat. The present re- 
port discusses experiments with 
varieties of wheat, methods for the 
improvement of wheat, seed selec- 
tion, fertilizers, eto. The results of 
the investigations are highly grati 
fying to Southern farmers, clearly 
demonstrating as they do the capa- 
bilities of the South as a wheat-pro- 
ducing section. This bulletin can be 
obtained free on application to the 
Tennessee Experiment Station. We 
append a partial summary of results: 

1. As a result of two years’ ex- 
periments, the time of seeding wheat 
varies in Tennessee from October 15 
to November 5. 

2. The lateness of seeding wheat 
will not make so much difference if 
the ground is well prepared and sup- 
plied with available plant food. 

3. The yield of plats is generally 
considered to high, but if all the 
paths, constituting one-third of the 
whole area, are figured in, the aver- 
age yield of the varieties was 21.16 
bushels; of the fertilizers on hare 
fallow, 21.54; of the fertilizers with 
cow peas under, 25.71; of the cow 
peas plowed under, 30.56. 

4. The Hessian fly injured Early 
Red Clawson, Rural New Yorker 
No. 6, Gold Coin, Winter King and 
White Wheat No. 6 most severely. 

5. Rust was worse on Early Gen- 
nesses Giant, Harvest King, White 
Wheat No. 6. and Turkey Red. 

6. In seed selection with Mediter- 
ranean and Poole wheat, the average 
yield with large grains was 29.4 and 
27 bushels, and with small grains, 
25.6 and 22.6 bushels respectively. 

7. It seems evident that the largest 
and choicest grains are in the largest 
heads and this being true, it will be 
a great advantage to select out the 
choicest and plumpest grains by 
means of hand sieves. 

8. The best yielding varieties—the 
average of two years’ trial, are Ful. 
caster, 37.08; Improved Fuloaster, 
36.45; Poole, 36.01; Improved Poole, 
35.97 ; Niger, 35 21; Kansas Mortgage 
Lifter, 35.10; and Mediterranean, 
35 05 bushels. 

9. The most satisfactory fertilizer 
used on impoverished soil was a com 
plete home mixed fertilizer consist- 
ing of 50 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds acid phosphate and 25 pounds 
muriate of potash. 

10. Cow peas gave the greatest 
profit when pastured off on the land 
and next when made into hay. 

11. There is a likelihood that some 
may conclude that plowing under 
cow peas does not pay This may be 
true on good soil, but not on poor 
land, and as the influence of a crop 
of peas plowed under will be felt for 
several years, it is too early to draw 
definite conclusions. 

12. The results from using wheat 
from home-grown and imported seed 
are not conclusive, though an in- 
crease is shown in the second year 
by the varieties that are known to be 
well adapted to Tennessee. 

13. The damage trom Hessian fly 
was greatest on thin and impover- 
ished land. : 

14, The so-called Spelt is really an 
Emmer wheat. It has little utility 
in Tennessee on account of the 





greater adaptability of other cereals. 
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Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
While people are rushing to take 
up land in Oklahoma, much more 
profitable, if not much 
FINER LAND, I8 GOING BEGGING IN 
ALASKA, 
parts of which will be thickly set- 
tled before so very many years, if 
the prognostications of the Agricul 
tural Department come true. The 
great cereals, such as wheat, barley, 
etc., have not yet been sufficiently 
tested to make success with them 
certain up there, but truck garden- 
ing seems to be already on an estab- 
lished foundation. Of course, the 
high prices make all crops pay very 
well. A recent report to the Agri- 
cultural Department from Prof. C. 
C. Georgeson, who is in charge of 
the experimental station in Alaska, 
says that the outlook is most encour- 
aging. He has spent the summer in 
the interior and along the Yukon 
river, finding good gardens all along 
the route, especially at Eagle City 
and Holy Cross Mission. Although 
the season was unusually late this 
year, new potatoes, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, beets, and other vegetables 
were ready for the table before the 
middie of August, and lettuce, 
radishes, and turnips grown in the 
open had been in use for some weeks. 
Flower gardens containing a large 
variety of annuals grown from seed 
furnished last year were in full 
bloom. At the station at Rampart, 
rye seeded the previous fall wintered 
perfectly and was ripe in July. 
Spring-seeded barley had ripened 
about the middle of August, and 
there was quitea prospect for oats 
and wheat to mature. Extensive 
areas of excellent land were found 
on the Lower Yukon upon which 
there was an abundant and often 
luxuriant growth of grasses over six 
feet in height. The abundant moist- 
ure and long days during the sum- 
mer months account for the surpris- 
ing luxuriance of vegetation in that 
far north region. One of Professor 
Georgeson’s assistants will make a 
trip overland from the Yukon Val- 
ley to Prince William Sound, taking 
the trail from Eagle City. This will 
afford opportunity for a reconnois- 
sance of that region, which is re- 
ported to contain large tracts of land 
well suited to agriculture.’ A report 
of this trip and of the season’s opera- 
tions of the Alaska stations as a 
whole will be submitted to Congress 
in the early winter. 

The Department has continued its 
experiments in Rhode Island into the 
value of 
LIMING SOILS THAT ARE MORE OR LESS 

ACID, 
a condition which, it declares, is 
much more common than is generally 
supposed. Nearly 200 different kinds 
of plants have now been tested in 
these experiments. The principal 
results of the experiments may be 
briefly summarized as_ follows: 
Plants benefited by liming—orange 
quince, black Tartarian cherry, early 
Richmond cherry, Burbank Japan 
plum, American linden, American 
elm, rhubarb, Australian saltbush, 
hemp, asparagus, red raspberry 
(Cuthbert), red and white currants, 
barley, oats, spring wheat, mangel- 
wurzels, chicory, onions, English 
turnips, sweet peas, balsams and 
poppy. Plants not benefited by lim- 
ing—Norway spruce, cranberry, cow 
pea, and flax. Plants giving incon- 
clusive results with liming—Conocord 
grapes, blackberry, raspberry (Ohio 
Blackcap), spring rye, serradella, 
and carrots. While the soil condi- 
tions under which the experiments 
were made are believed to be quite 


universal, and therefore the results 
reported must not be accepted as ap- 
plying to all conditions, but merely 
as indicating the crops most likely to 
be benefited to a profitable extent 
by liming. The action of the lime 
will depend very largely upon 
whether the soil is deficient in lime 
or is acid, and this can be determined 
only by chemical tests or by field ex- 
periments. The first can. best be 





made by a chemist; the latter can 


’ 





United States Consul Atwell re- 
ports to the State Department from 
Roubaix, that scientists in France 
are now engaged upon the problem 
of 
ACCHIMATIZING THE ISONANDRA GUTTA, 
the tree which produces guttapercha, 
indispensable to the construction of 
submarine cables. At present, first- 
class qualities are produced only in 
the Malay Peninsula, where the 
forests have been so _ ruinously 
handled by native gatherers that 
they are in danger of total extermi- 
nation, it being already practically 
impossible to find a full grown speci- 
men of the gree. Efforts at protec- 
tion have proved of no value, and 
recourse has been had to planting 
groves in the French colonies. The 
results will be watched with interest. 

Consul Burke sends from St. 
Thomas, a statement of 

RECENT PURCHASES OF HORSES 
by the British Government in North- 
west Canada, with the prices paid 
for each class of horse, which, he 
thinks, may be of interest to breed- 
ers in the United States. Mounted 
infantry cobs brought an average of 
$85 ; cavalry horses, $100, and royal 
artillery horses, $100. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XLVII. 

Sorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
. Ina discussion of hog cholera in 
the Practical Farmer of Sept. 28th, 
Prof. W. F. Massey said: “A run- 
ning stream should be avoided, for 
you have no guarantee that people 
above you on the same stream will 
ie careful, and if their hogs have the 
cholera 
THEIR HOGS WILL INFECT THE STREAM.”’ 

A well that is supplied with sur- 
face water is nearly as bad. So we 
have three ways to furnish hogs 
with pure water only: in the hilly 
country, springs can be used; in the 
medium level country, pumps will be 
best ; and in the coast region, artesian 
wells make the ideal watering place 
for hogs. There is no doubt that 
hogs are often infected with cholera 
and people with typhoid fever from 
drinking water. 

When we see meat selling for such 
high prices and see our 
GREAT OPPORTUNITIES FOR MAKING 

MONEY 

we naturally think of planning for 
raising more hogs. And as long as 
the South continues to buy meat 
there will be a good market at home 
for all we can raise. Thousands of 
farmers pay more money for meat in 
the fall of the year than they do for 
clothing. This money the Northern 
and Western farmers save and put in 
banks. Take the average cotton 
farmer and let him give you the 
amount he pays for meat each year 
for ten years, and go to the tax list 
and you will find that his meat bill 
is more than the tax value of his 
farm. Thisis the great secret of the 
loss of money to theSouthern farmer, 
It is true that cholera some times 
takes a swoop down on us and kills 
our best hogs and makes us feel that 
we had better try something else, 
but the cholera has not taken as 
much money from the Southern 
farmer in five years as the wet 
weather and rust hasin his cotton 
crop this year. So we see there isa 
risk to runin any work we under- 
take, but asa general thing the 
greater the risk the larger the profits, 
From Virginia to Texas on our coast 
region we can have artesian wells 
which can be used to supply hogs 
with pure water ata very small cost, 
so that risks from bad water can be 
entirely avoided. 





widespread, they are probably not, 


In Florida, where the weather is 
so warm that meat cannot be cured, 
| THEY HAVE REGULAR PACKING HOUSES 
which will take your hogs after you 
|have slaughtered them and cure 
| your meat nicely and return it for a 
| very small cost pes pound. If you 
'desire it, they will take meat for 
|pay. These packing houses could be 
| arranged in any large community. 
They are nothing but large houses 
made tight so that ice can be used to 
keep the temperature af an average 
of 40 degrees. Meat can be cured at 


and 2 cents for hamsand shoulders; 
this covers the cost of salt, etc. 
Now let us see what 

WE CAN FEED THE HOGS 
to make the meat. For the months 
of November, December and Janu- 
ary, the hard cow peas like the Tory, 
Red Ripper or Wonderful peas, can 
be planted about July 1st with oats 
or rye scattered among them in Sep- 
tember. These varieties of peas will 
keep very well this late in the sea- 
son. For February, March and April 
rye, crimson clover with some sweet 
potatoes and corn in very cold 
weather. May, June and July the 
feed can be oats for the first two 
months and can peas and grass for 
July. August, September and Octo- 
ber, cow peas and sweet potatoes. All 
of these crops can be used without 
any harvesting excepting the corn 
and what sweet potatoes are used 
the late winter months and very 
early in the spring. Sweet potatoes 
are the cheapest crop for fattening. 
Very little corn will be required, 
just enough to finish off on and%a 
little to feed in very cold weather. 
A regular rotation, of course, would 
have to be followed. 

FOUR FIELDS WOULD BE BEST. 

No. lin oats sown in September 
for feeding in May, June and July. 
No. 2, rye, oats or crimson clover 
for February, March and April, fed 
off green. No. 3, corn planted very 
early in the spring with peas planted 
at the last working for feeding No- 
vember, December and January. 
Corn to remain in field until the last 
of October; then just pull the ears 
off, leaving the stalk to support the 
peas. No. 4, plant to sweet potatoes 
to be eaten in the field at the time 
named. No. 19 be sown in peas in 
July and planted in corn the follow- 
ing year. No. 2 plantin peasin June 
and followed with oats in September. 
No. 3 followed with potatoes next 
spring. No. 4sown in rye, crimson 
clover or turf oats. This will fur- 
nish a regular supply the year round. 
When we can get 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS OF MEAT FROM 
ONE ACRE 


of sweet potatoes it looks just like 
we are very foolish not to do it. The 
Experiment Stations have shown 
that it takes about 30 bushels to make 
100 pounds of pork. And any farmer 
by a little work can easily make 300 
bushels to the acre. A rotation like 
the foregoing would rapidly improve 
the land so that but little manure or 
fertilizer would be required. We 
have tried with success all of this 
excepting the feed of green rye and 
clover suggested for February, 
March ; and Apri land will say further 
that we sell more or less meat every 
year. As we saidin our first talk, 
we give our own experiments. 


Harry FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


ROBESON COUNTY WHEAT CROP. 


W. H. Roberts made at the rate of 
36 bushels per acre three years ago. 
Good wheat land in Robeson. John 
Hodgin made about 25 bushels of 
wheat, sowed on same land, made 40 
bushels, sowed in peas again and 
next year made 6814 bushels on same 
land. Land can thus be built up 
and less be spent on commercial fer- 
tilizers, less outgofor bread. Diver- 
sify crops and have intentive farm- 
ing und good crops instead of exten- 
sive farming and sorry crops. It re. 
quires less labor, as reapers and other 
good implements can gradually be 
bought and farmers’ lives will be 
happier and more prosperous. 

John T. Powell made 72 bushels of 
fine wheat last year on three acres 
of upland sandy bottom, and made 
fine crops of hay. This year he made 
61 bushels on the same land, as it 
was nota good grain year, and his 
excellent crop of grass and pea vine 
hay will pay expenses of the wheat 
crop. Go and do thou likewise, eat 
bread of your own raising, save your 


cotton money, and educate your 
children.—Red Springs Record. 











The women poultry raisers deserve 
a good deal of credit for the success 
they make of the business under cir- 
cumstances that are anything but 
favorable. The women on the farm 
need the co operation of the men to 
make tho poultry business a com- 





plete success.—F’. M. W. 





HOW TO RAISE A GOOD CROP OF STRAW- 
BERRIES NEXT SPRING FROM 
PLANTS SET THIS FALL. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
With a little extra pains in prepar- 
ing the soil and setting the plants a 
very good crop of strawberries may 
be raised next spring from plants set 
this fall. The largest and earliest 
berries are always produced by fall- 
set plants. 
Wherever practicable, the best 
forerunner of the strawberry is the 
cow pea. The peas should have been 
sown, or better still, drilled, early in 
June. About September ist the pea 
vines can be cut for forage. As the 
fertilizing properties of the pea vine 
resides largely in the roots it proba- 
bly, asa rule, pays better to make 
forage of the vines than to plow 
them under, especially as the plow- 
ing under of a rank crop of pea vines 
is a difficult and uncertain job. Still 
if it can be successfully accomplished 
and the soil contains but little vege- 
table matter, it will pay better to 
plow under than to cut the vines. 
But this is somewhat of an ex post 
facto dissertation. If the above 
recommended plan was followed it 
has now been carried through. 
Whether it has or has not the follow- 


ing directions will be equally applic- 
able: 


PREPARE THE SOIL THOROUGHLY. 

This thorough preparation is very 
simple in light soil. It consists 
simply in plowing to a depth of six 
or eight inches. On stiff, cloddy soil 
it is more difficult. Thorough prep- 
aration then consists of completely 
pulverizing these clods. This can 
usually be pretty well done by har- 
rowing, though rolling makes it 
more complete. 

This done one must decide as to 
what system of culture he will fol- 
low, the intensive system or ordinary 
field culture. The intensive system 
means more plants at the beginning, 
more manure and more cultivation, 
and at the end more berries. 

If Thad an acre or more, or less 
than an acre and wished to obtain 
from it the best possible results in 
strawberries, I would proceed as fol- 
lows, the soil being prepared as above 
recommended : 

Scatter broadcast stable manure 
at the rate of 100 to 200 good loads 
an acre. If I had 100 or 200 bushels 
of wood ashesI would put them in 
too, taking pains to scatter both very 
evenly and to mix well with the soil 
by repeated plowing and oross plow- 
ing. Lacking these I should apply 
broadcast cotton seed meal at the 
rate of 2,000 to 4,000 pounds per acre. 
If preferred 200 to 300 bushels of cot- 
ton seed can be used instead of the 
meal, but if the seed are used they 
must first be thoroughly ‘‘killed’’ by 
wetting and leaving in piles till fer- 
menting kills the germ. If not, the 
seed will endeavor to make cotton 
instead of fertilizer. I have known 
them to come up even when sown 
‘‘ankilled’’ in cold weather. Ashes 
will also go very well with the cot- 
ton seed or meal. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
is very heavy manuring and that such 
heavy manuring is safe in fall plant 
ing only when itis thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. Unless this is done 
too much manure would be likely to 
come in immediate contact with the 
plant roots and do great harm, if the 
weather should bo dry. 

The next thing is to get stout, 
vigorous well-rooted plants. Much 
depends on good plants of good varie- 
ties. The growing season is now 
limited anda plant large and stout 
when set, besides being surer to live 
and quicker to grow off hasin its 
size a very great advantage. It will 
even be larger in proportion when 


berry time comes than a small plant 
would be. 


October is the best month for fall 
planting. The ground properly pre- 
pared and good plants obtained set 
them fifteen inches apart ; and let the 
rows be fifteen iriches apart, but be- 
tween every series of three rows 
leave two feet for a walkway for oul- 
tivating and gathering berries. Un- 
less the soil is naturally wet raise no 
bed on which to set the plant but let 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.} 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Letters arriving too late to appear 
in their proper departments this 
week have been received from the 
following correspondents: R. R. 
Moore, A. M. Hunter, Zeb. B. Pyatt, 
Herbert Shearer, Gerald McCarthy, 
and W. F. Massey. Several especially 
valuable lettera are among these, 
and the reader will do well to leok 
for them in our next issue. 


The Convention of Cotton States 
Commissioners of Agriculture, which 
held such an interesting session in 
this city last year, met last week in 
Hot Springs, Ark., and, if appears 
from the press reports, did much 
valuable work. One of its most note- 
worthy features was the strong sen- 
timent favoring the teaching of the 
principles of agriculture in our 
Southern public schools. The con- 
vention also honored two deserving 
North Carolinians, electing Commfs- 
sioner 8. L. Patterson President, and 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore Secretary, of the 
body for the ensuing year. Wecon- 
gratulate these gentlemen, and we 
also congratulate .the Convention 
upon the wisdom displayed in their 
selection. The next session will be 
held in‘Nashville, Tenn. 
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IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The report of the winter wheat 
experiments at the Tennessee Sta- 
tion, as given on page 1, should be 
of special interest at this time, and 
farmers will do well to study it. 

Harry Farmer's Talk this week is 
an unusuaily thoughtful one, just as 
the subject he discusses is an unusu- 
ally important one. We hope that 
what he cays will give our people a 
clearer idea of the value of the sweet 
potato crop. 

One of the most striking figures at 
the Winston-Salem Kducational Con- 
ference last spring was its President, 
Robert C. Ogden. Heis one of the 
country’s best business men, and his 
explanation of ‘‘Why Youg Men 
Fai!,'’ as given on page 4, makes 
@& very valuable and suggestive 
paper. = 

On page 6 we are printing the first 
section of President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s now famous Minneapolis speech 
We hope that itis understood that 
ita publication in our columns is not 
because of any opinion.of ours as to 
the soundness or unsoundness of his 
argument, but solely to give our peo- 
ple his views upon the great ques- 
tions of the time. So unexpectedly 
and suddenly was he elevated to his 
high office that only a small per cent- 
age of our population has yet a clear 
idea as to his views and opinions. 

Samuel Archer’s letter was re- 
ceived too late to appear in its accus- 
tomed place, bit will be found on 
page 7. 

Fruit growers should not overlook 
the call by Secretary Sherman, nor 
cotton growers the appeal of Secre- 
tary Parker, published on page 7. 
These notices were received just be- 
fore going to press, and the lateness 
of the hour prevents a more extended 








“AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.” 


This is the title of a new North 
Carolina magazine, and the title in- 
dicates its character. The place of 
publication "is West Raleigh, N.C., 
and the editor is Charles W. Burkett, 
Professor of Agriculture in our A. 
and M. College. Heretofore ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Education’’ has been issued 
in New Hampshire, but the removal 
of Editor Burkett causes a change in 
place of publication. We expect 
this monthly to accomplish much 
good in encouraging agricultural 
education in this State. 

We are especially gratified to find 
Professor Burkett demanding the 





establishment of an Agricultural 
Building at the College. He says: 
‘One of the greatest needs at the 
A. and M. College to-day is a building 
for instruction in agriculture, where 
all the subjects pertaining to educa- 
tion in agriculture can be taught in 
the best manner and with the best 
facilities. Such a building would 
contain live stock and judging rooms, 
butter, cheese and pasteurizing rooms 
cheese-curing rooms, lecture rooms, 
laboratory for the study of soils and 
seed testing, laboratory for,the study 
of all farm crops and the equipping 
of farms, dairy bacteriology, and an 
agricultural myseum for the exhibit 
and study of all modern farm imple- 
ments and machinery. Such rooms 
and laboratories are as necessary for 
the study of agriculture as rooms 
and laboratories for any of the other 
arts and sciences. Shades of Sena- 
tor Morrill! An agricultural college 
without a single laboratory or clags 
room, or equipment for the study of 
agriculture! It is evident that no 
time should be lost in providing the 
means for this important function 
of the college.”’ 
We repeat that we are glad indeed 
that the new professor of agricul- 
ture has the courage to make this 
plain statement of facts, and we 
hope that he will keep up the fight 
until this shameful state of affairs is 
changed. He should be able to ral 
ly every North Carolina friend of 
agricultural education in a demand 
for an Agricuitural Building at the 
only institution in the State devoted 
to the teaching of scientific agricul- 
ture. 
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THE SEPTEMBER BULLETIN. 





The North Carolina Agricultural 
Department ‘‘Bulletin’’ for Septem 

ber is an unusually valuable number. 
‘“*The Value of Cotton Seed and Meal 
For Feed and Fertilizer,’’ by State 
Chemist Kilgore, and ‘The Poison- 
ous Plants of North Carolina,’’ by 
Botanist McCarthy, are papers of 
permanent value, and most farmers 
will do well to file them away for 
future reference. Sportsmen’ will 
find the game calendar very useful. 
We are giad to note also that the 
Bulletin is now hammering away in 
behalf of agricultural education at 
our A. and M. College; it can do no 
better work. This paragraph is note- 
worthy : 

“As sure as the sun rises and sets, 
that sureit is that about 4,350 young 
men in North Carolina will take 
up agriculture each year as ‘their 
work in life, regardless of mills, or 
professions, or business enterprises. 
Forty three huudred and fifty young 
men each year begin for the first 
time their work as farmers! What 
a work before the State to educate 
as many of these young men as pos 

sihle. Therstore, we say no apology 
is necessary for agricultural educa 
tion. The State will be benefited in 
a thousand ways by the eduration of 
alarge number of the 4,350 young 
men who each year begin their career 
of farmers. To this end, then, we 
all must work; not in a lukewarm 
way, but with energy and enthusi- 
asm, and believing with a satisfied 
faith in the future of agriculture, 
whose past has been honored, and 
whose future will be glorions.”’ 

In several counties, however, in- 
terest in other articles will be 
dwarfed by the eagerness with which 
State Veterinarian Butler's ‘ ‘Stag- 
gers’ Among Horses in the Northeast- 
ern Counties’’ will be read. This re- 
port is an exhaustive one. 

Last, but hardly least in im. 
portance, is the plea, ‘Spare the 
Birds.’’ There ishardiy any subject 
regarding which our people stand so 
sorely in need of information as the 
value of birdsas insect-destroyers. 

We do not recall an issue of the 
Bulletin with more matter of value 
to our people. If you are not on the 
Bulletin mailing list, you have only 
to write Commissioner Patterson, 
asking that it be sent you regularly 


hereafter, commencing with the 
September number. It is free. 
Address 8 L. Patterson, Commis 








sioner of Agrioulture, Raleigh, N. C. 
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MAINLY ABOUT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXx- 
POSITION. 


The reader will recall an apology 
for shortcomings in our last issue, 
based upon the fact that the editor 
had been absent from the office sev- 
eral days—taking his annual vaca- 
tion, we might have explained. This 
year we ran up to Buffalo, New York, 
to see the famous Pan-American Ex- 
position. So much has been said of 
it that an exhaustive description 
from our pen would be unwelcome, 
even if we had remained long enough 
to enable us to give such a descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, a few notes re- 
garding this great Buffalo Fair and 
the country traversed in reaching it 
may interest some. 

* * * * * * 

‘“‘Pan,”’ itis perhaps unnecessary 
to remind the reader, is a Greek 
word, meaning ‘‘all,’’so that in plain 
English this is an exposition for ‘‘all 
America.’’ Oras the official inscrip- 
tion has it: ‘Here, by the Great 
Waters of the North, are brought to- 
gether the Peoples of the Two Amer- 
icas, in Exposition of their Resources, 
Industries, Products, Inventions, 
Arts and Ideas.’’ 

And this work the Exposition does 
most worthily. Millions of dollars 
have been spentin making ita thing 
of beauty and an educator of those 
that seeit. This Exposition, how- 
ever, in our opinion, is little greater 
than that at Omaha in 1898; it is un- 
fortunate that such a comparatively 
small number of Eastern people saw 
that exhibit of the resources ,and 
products of the Great West. 


* * * * * * 
Of the Buffalo exhibits, as we have 
just remarked, so much might be 
said that we shall not attempt a de- 
scription. One feature which has 
never before been equalled and will 
not be surpassed for years ta come 
is the electrical illumination of build- 
ings and grounds. The power for 
this comes from Niagara Falls, only 
twenty-two miles away. Grand as 
the Exposition is by day, it is incom- 
parably more beautifal at night ; and 
one who stands upon the Triumphal 
Bridge just after dusk and sees the 
first faint glow of light suddenly ap- 
pear in the thousands of electric 
bulbs in the Tower, then in all the 
surrounding buildings, so remaining 
for afew minutes before changing 
hue and bursting forth in all their 
brilliancy, beholds a spectacle he 
will never forget. The illumina- 
tions of our streets are unlike this; 
dazzling and prosy they are, but this 
is the poetry of electric lighting, a 
soft, evenly diffused glow, the 500, 
000 bulbs arranged in the most ar- 
tistic manner. It does not seem real, 
but rather # Fairyland, or, for light 
and beauty, a realization of some 
prophet’s dream of the New Jerusa- 
lem. Other features will te dupli- 
cated in other Expositions, but this 
sublime spectacle is likely §) remain 
the peculiar property of Pan-Ameri- 


can visitors. 
* * * * * * 


The United States Government ex- 
hibit is one of the most instructive. 
Among the interesting things shown, 
the lover of historical relics willnote 
the sword used by George Washing- 
ton during tue Revolutionary War, 
and the first draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, written by Thomas 
Jefferson, with interlineations in the 
handwriting of Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams. Here also isshown 
the identical desk upon which the 
immortal document was written. 

The exhibits of agricultural ma- 
chinery anid live stock were very 
good. The sheep show was in prog- 
ress while we were there, and some 
of the finest in the country -were to 
be seen. The Model Dairy is also 
very instructive. 

“The Midway’’ never lacks pat- 
ronage. Geurges Ads tells in one of 
his ‘“‘Modern Fabls’’ of » man who 
traveled hundreds of miles to see 
this Pan-American Show. He spent 
several days investigating the In 
dian Congress, Alt Nuremburg, 
the Johnstown Flood, the Incubator 
Babies, Dreamland, etc, etc. At 
last his time being ont (and his 
money about oat also, he started 
home, pleased with himself and his 
trip. As he left the grounds he 
noticed many magnificent buildings 
looming up to his left. ‘‘And what 
are these?’’ he asked. Then it was 
that he was informed that they were 
the Exposition buildings, containing 





the much talked-of exhibits by the 
‘peoples of the two Americas.’’ 

The Indian Congress is perhaps 
the most deserving feature of the 
Midway, giving as it does a clear idea 
of the life and customs of that tace 
which a few centuries ago held un- 


disputed possession of the two conti-| make the 
nents represented here. Indians! sweeter. 
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from forty two different tribes, 
nearly seven hundred individuals in 
all, are here, living, dressing, and 
eating as they did a hundred years 
ago. Geronimo, the fierce old leader 
of the Apaches, now a prisoner of 
war, with many other noted chiefs, 
are in the Congress, while the Indian 
girl, Wenona, daily proves herself 
indeed the champion rifle shot of the 
world. : 

The Exposition attendance is all 
that could be desired. On Saturday 
of our visit, 117,000 people are said 
to have entered the grounds; but 
this was, of course, an exceptionally 
large number. That day in the 
crowded Stadum, or Athletic Arena, 
with its seating capacity of 13,000, 
were gathered more people than we 
had ever before seen seated together. 
And this Stadimen bears two noble 
inscriptions ; it would have been well 
had each visitor carried away in his 
heart the truths they seek to express. 
They are: 

‘He who Fails Bravely has Not 
Truly Failed, but is Himself also a 
Conqueror.”’ 

‘‘Who Shuns the Dust and Sweat 
of the Contest, on His: Brow Falls 
Not the Cool Shade of the Olive.’’ 


* *, * * * * 
And sometimes one gets more of 
real value from a small matter than 
from great buildings or giant ma- 
chinery. So we still havein mind 
the inscription on a button worn by 
a little Buffalo school girl. It was 
this: “If you Won’t Boost, Don’t 
Knock’’—rather homely, perhaps, 
but full of soundest teaching. What 
a world of good would result were 
each of us to put it into actual prac- 
tice! If we cannot or will not assist 
and help alcng any fellow pilgrim 
whom we may meet or whose name 
we may hear spoken, let us not push 
him backward or say or do that 
which would retard his progress. 
The Struggle of Life would not be 
nearly so bitter if each of us would 
take to heart that little lesson: ‘‘If 


you won’t boost, don’t knock.”’ 
* * * * * * 


Another little exhibit with a sig- 
nificance out of all proportion to its 
size was to be seen in Tiffany & 
Company’s display, It wasa small 
parasol for which some wealthy 
American had paid one thousand 
dollars. Other objects so ornamented 
as to bring similarly extravagant 
prices, were shown, but this small 
parasol especially attracted our at- 
tention. Now while we are study- 
ing ways and means of crushing 
anarchy, would it not be well to bear 
in mind that the senseless wasteful- 
ness and ostentation of our million- 
aires is doing much to foster that 
class hatred and bitte: ness of which 
anarchy is the most borrible expres- 
sion? 

* * * * * * 
Of courae, no Exposition visitor 
since that fatefui September 6th has 
left without attompting to sce the 
Temple of Music, since famous as 
the scene of one 0! listory’s greatest 
tragedies, and the exact spot in it, 
now exclosed by a box like structure, 
where Czolgosz fired the fatal shot. 
And every day hundreds go ont on 
Delaware Arenue to see the Milburn 
House, where, in the rear up-stairs 
room to your right as you face 
the building, President McKinley 
breathed his last. 

* * * * * x 

In three days, which evas- all the 
time we could give to sight seeing 
there, one gets only a general idea of 
the Exposition, withont learning 
thoroughly the lessons taugbt by 
each department. It is much like 
hurriedly turning the leaves of an 
illustrated story book, letting the 
eye rest a moment now and then 
upon some especially attractive pio- 
ture, and reading « sentence or two 
on each page. Instead of threedays, 
the thoughtful American might with 
profit spend three weeks at this great 
Exposition. Bat, to usea hackneyed 
expression, “there are  others.”’ 
Witoin a few weeks, as near us as 
Charléston, South Carolina, we shall 
have another Exposition—the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West In 
dian. Many of the Baffulo exhibits 
will be transferred bodily t» Char- 
leston, andit is believed that this 
Southern Exposition will be a thor 
oughly creditable one. Then in St. 
Louis in 1903 will be held another 
Exposition, which will no doubt 


equal the Pan-American, t» be known 
us the Louisiana Purchase Exposi. 
tion. ‘Of the making of books there 
is no end,’’ wrote a wise man of 
old. ‘Nor of expositions,’ he 
might add, were he now t» revise 
his writings—and we are glad that it 
is true. One learns much by getting 
out of old ruts fora few days und 
seeing what men in other professions 
and in other countries are doing to 
world brighter and iife 









Te Thinkers. 


FAIRS AND FAKES. 


The agricultural fair season is now 
in full blast and will continue until 
well into October. The fair, when 
rightly conducted, is a good thing, 
and has perhaps done more towards 
agricultural progress than anything 
outside of the agricultural-press. It 
is a rendezvous where farmers and 
their wives and families can gather 
to compare notes, in competition ex- 
hibit their best products, tell or 
learn how they were produced or 
made and examine the many new in- 
ventions which busy brains are con- 
stantly evolving to expedite farm 
work and lighten labor. This is or 
should be the central object of the 
fair. - ‘ 

The commercial feature is also 
quite proper when kept within 
bounds of this central object. It is 
quite within the scopé of the fair for 
manufacturers and dealers in farm 
and household implements to exhibit 
and take orders for their wares ; also 
for the breeder to exhibit his stock 
and induce his neighbors to improve 
their herds and flocks by buying of 
his best; also for the breeder of bet- 
ter varieties of corn, grain and vege- 
tables to show the fruits of his pains- 
taking, also to induce his neighbors 
to increase the yield of their farms 
by buying of his stock of better 
varieties. These all contribute to 
agricultural progress and therefore 
are legitimate. 

The business farmer does not go 
to the fair to be amused, but to ex- 
hibit and to learn, and frequently to 
decide upon and buy that which will 
be useful and profitable to him in 
his business. 


When the central object of the 
fair is diverted from this purpose to 
mere amusement it becomes a hippo- 
drome after the circus order and 
should, and doubtless does, lose cast 
with thoughtful farmers. The man 
agement of such fairs are more in- 
terested in attracting the rabble to 
swell gate receipts than in promoting 
agricultural progress, andin sodoing 
lose sight of the principal object of 
the fair. 

Some amusements are proper and 
quite within the soope of the fair, 
such as speeding road horses, when 
conducted without the gambling at- 
tachment. From such speed rings 
professional horse jockeys and their 
stock should be strictly excluded. 
Also exhibitions of driving teams, 
riding horses, well trained horses, 
etc., because such competition is as 
legitimate and contributes to agri- 
cultur:1 progress quite as much as 
competition among breeders in other 
lines or in vegetables, machinery, etc. 

Worse still, when the management 
in order to swell its receipts, licenses 
all kinds of fakes, and gambling de 
vicua, und dens to fleece the unwary. 
Such things are purely robbing de- 
vices. The management could with 
equal propriety license hold-up men 
and pickpockets. The excuse is, 
without the receipts from such 
licenses and the gate receipts from 
the rabble who attend fairs to be 
amused and to gamble, the fair 
would not be a financial success 
This statement we doubt. The cost 
of the amusements and big sums paid 
in purses t9% attract profeasional 
horse jockeys eat up any additional 
receipts drawn from such illegiti- 
mate sources. Added to thisis the 
loss of receipts from decent people 
and business: farmara who do not 
care to patronize hippodromes and 
gambling dens 

The farmers should take the mat 
ter into their own hands and sea to 
it that the county, district and State 
fairs are confined within the scope 
of their original object, and boycott 
both with exhibits and presence all 
gambling hippodromes and fake in- 
feasted so-called fairs sailmge undern 
the name of agricultursl.—Farm and 
Fireside. 
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A NEWSPAPER EVIL 





For some weeks we have been 
noticing the proportion of different 
kinds of news in the daily papers. 
In the leading daili sin North Caro- 
lina, and it is to be presumed that 
they are not worse than other dailies 
nearly fifty per cent. of the matter in 
the news columus is about thieving, 
robbery, rape, lynching, murder and 
such like. If we keep on atthis 
lively rate, with the daily press asa 
willing mouthpieces heralding to the 
world our deeds in all these things, 
itseems we might get up a preity 
fair reputation atter a while as a peo 
ple of general wickedness. We in- 
vite our readers to take the pains to 
nete, fora few weeks at least, the 





number of detailed accounts of crime 









ee 
reputable daily 


Clusions ag to the 


to be found in any 
Draw your own con 
signs of the time. 
The dailies are not enti 
blame. If we eat without 
ing the worst food our hog 
on the market, we need n 
prised that we meet the 
dish every day. 
come to the point where We wonld 
endure half the books in our Private 
or public libraries to be filled with 
the most minute descriptions of 
these thing, and yet the daily Papers 
are read far more than our libra: 
books. _ 
What say you of welcoming into 
your home company whose ‘alk half 
the time is about murder, robbery 
rape, lynching and such like? “4 
this the best the news market 
affords? Hardly. Let us have a 
better dish in the daily Press or 
change our boarding place. 
Feeding the minds of the youths 
on crime daily means vast hoards 
to be spent in another generation for 
courts, jails and schools of correo. 
tion.—Christian Sun. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Two events of recent occurrence 
show both a more alert interest in 
educational matters in the South at 
the present time, anda much older 
interest than is generally appre. 
ciated. 

One is an act of the General As. 
sembly of North Carolina ‘To en. 
courage the establishment of libra. 
ries in the public schools of the rural 
districts.’’ It provides that when 
any country school district shall 
have raised ten dollars for the estab. 
lishment of a library, the county and 
State boards’ of education shall each 
contribute ten dollars more for the 
purchase of books. The libraries 
thus gathered are placed free of 
charge at the disposal both of the 
school children and their parents, 
and provision is made for the inter. 
change of the libraries from school 
to school, so that each may have the 
benefit of all. 

The other event is the recent pre- 
sentation of a portrait of Calvin H. 
Wiley to the Wiley School of Ral- 
eigh, North Carolinn, and the exer- 
cises which accompanied both the 
presentation and the raising of a 
school flag. 

Calvin H. Wiley may fairly be 
called an educational circuit-rider. 
He did for the schools of North Caro- 
lina what Horace Mann did for those 
of Massachusetts and other Northern 
States. 

In his day—the forties and fifties— 
neither the need of general educa- 
tional facilities nor their value was 
understood. He had therefore both 
to arouse interest’ and to combat 
prejudice, and he did a great work 
with unselfish devotion and untiring 
energy. As State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, he rode on horse- 
back from one little hamlet to an- 
other, preaching the gospel of eda 
cation now to the fishermen of Cur- 
rituck Sound, now to the Chero- 
kee mountaineers. Three thousand 
schools were established during his 


term of office, and before his death 
his native State had become the 
leader ot the South in the matter of 
free public education. 

The presentation of this mans 
portrait to the school which bears 
his name was a recognition on the 
part of the city of Raleigh of a debt 
which the whole State owes to bis 
memory —-Boston Youth’s Compsn- 
ion. 


The uncertainty of human life and 
happiness was most forcibly i!/us- 
trat:d in the death of President Mc- 
Kinley. When the assassin fired 
that fatal shot Mr. McKinley was 0° 
cupying the highest earthly positio® 
that any mortal’s ambition might 
crave. He was inthe vigor of ™& 
ture manhood and in perfect health. 
In every respect he was as happy %* 
any man could reasonably expec! ” 
be. So faras anyone knew be 
not huve an enemy in the wet 
The day befure he had made 4 gee 
Speech, a most optimistic spect ; 
full of ‘hope and encouragement = 
his countymen, little thinking pe 
it would bv bir last. One sentence 
from that speech deserves espec!# 
notice and should ever be agg 
bered by the American people 
is this: 


“Let us ever remember that oof 
interest is in concord, not in cy! flict, 
/ancd that our real eminen.e rests “ 
the victories of peace, not those 9 
war.’’—Chatham Record. 
~~ 
On what grounds a newspa! ther 
complacently fill a whole col’ of 
with a description of the burning © 


Tuesday, 
Such descrip- 
] proclama: 


# negro in Kansas last 
are not able to see. 
tions, which are virtua ow an 
tions, interest only those of : rb 
depraved tastes, and never fai ae 
velop brutality in map, thas P ! 
ing the way for more ST eal 
for the newspaper which wil desk 
erately refuse to publish suc oan 
and hellish news !- Raleigh Advom™". 
y ( . 
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State News. 


—qgom CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 


{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

~ gov. Ayoock has fixed Monday, 
| November 11, a8 the date for the 
“i axecution of Drew Vaughan, the 
. volored murderer, at Winton, Hert- 
to ford county. 

9 M. H. Justice says he will 
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- Bape candidate for a position on 
“ she Supreme Court bench, but will 
ld pe a candidate for re election as Su- 
ret perior Court judge. ae % 

ud . At Morehead the porpoise indus. 
ite try has been revived after the lapse 
ith of ten years. The catch the past 
of ten days has been quite large. The 
arg porpoise is handled both for hide 
ry and oil. 


The University 7 of 


Messenger : 
ito Ni Carolina asserts its right to 
alf he ead of the educational sys 
Y) pie North Carolina. It has 587 
Is students already registered for the 
‘et fall n: 

Crenshaw, the Mecklenburg man 
7 a ot and killed a negro in his 
) WE lon patch, was found guilty 
r of manslaughter. He was sentenced 
we yesterday to six months in jail. The 
2 oase was appealed.—Exchange. 

30- ? 

The Sanford Express says until re- 
cently there were about 60 negro 
postmasters in North Carolina. The 
number has been reduced to 12 and 

106 it ia said that by the close of this 

in vear there will not be over 6. 

* Charlotte Observer: It is inter- 
et esting to see that Mr. Mr. Richard 
a Tillery, one of the leading farmers 

of North Carolina, who rents his 
- farm to the State, has faith in an 
wis advance in cotton and has instructed 
. his cotton factor to hold his cotton 
“al for 1034 cents. 
ee Louisburg dispatch, 8th: Anelec- 
b. tion was held here to-day upon the 
nd question of issuing bonds to the 
oh amount of thirty thousand dollars 


he for water-works and sewerage, the 
result was in favor of bonds, a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters having 


ne yoted for same. 
8, Students at Wake Forest College 
sr. engaged in some hazing and disorder- 
ol ly conduct last week and the faculty 
he dealt with them with an iron hand. 
Three were expelled and 55 were 
a given the privilege of tigning a paper 
q, expressing regret for their conduct 
il. and promising not to engage in it 
r- again, orto leave the college. They 
he allsigned. Glory to the faculty.— 
& Landmark. 

The fact that this State will, under 
be the auspices and direction of the 
r. State Literary and Historicat Asso- 
O- ciation, celebrate on Roanoke Island 
36 next year will arouse general inter- 
n est. It is proposed to have a great 

gathering there—perhaps July 16th. 
= For some unknown reason there was 
B- not in 1884 an observance of the 
48 tri-centennial of the first landing at 
sh Roanoke,—Exchange. 
: News and Observer: A number 


of county treasurers have been 
8 charging an excessive per cent. in 
collecting school tax. The law al- 
lows a commission of two per cent. 
to treasurers. One treasurer has 
charged 5 per cent. and another 2%. 
The Superintendent of Public In 
struction has written these officials 
notifying them that they must re- 
fund the excess charged. 
@ Raleigh Post: Following the idea 
f laid down by the President, Collec- 
tor Duncan will appoint Populists 
; when he can’t find suitable Republi- 
- cans to fill positions within his dis- 
t 
. 


= 


posal. Ex-Seoretary of State Cy. 
Thompson was yesterday appointed 
chief clerk in the Internal Revenue 
otlice of this city to fill fhe vacancy 


d created by the death of Mr. H. C. 
- Thompson_of Orange, Republican. 

i Raleigh Post, 8th: As the result 
\. of a freight wreck on the Seaboard 
3 Air Line 145 miles south of Raleigh 


shortly after noon yesterday Engin- 
ser Claude Deckert, of Raleigh is 
: dead ;\ firemen Jack Smith and Ed 
) Anderson and Brakeman Bun Mitch- 
ell are seriously injured ; one engine 
is demolished, fifteea cars of general 
freight are practically demolished 
and fifty yard or more track is 
torn up. 

The Kinston Free Press notes the 
following deaths: Dr. R. B. Ellis, 
& prominent citizen of Raleigh, 
died Thursday afternoon, aged 68 
years, Mr. Fielding Knott, one of 
Granville county’s wealthiest and 
most highly respected farmers, died 
Thursday morning, aged nearly 80 
years.—— Albert M. McAdoo, one of 
Greensboro’s most prominent citi- 
“ens, died Friday asthe result of a 


i a i a 





Capt. John 8. Bryant, one of the 
best known men of Salisbury, died 
Sunday afternoon, of Bright's dis- 
ease. He served gallantly in the 
Fourteenth N. C. regiment in the 
civil war, ending asa lieutenant. 
0. J . Carroll, well known all over 
this State and by a host of commer- 
cial travelers in other States, fell 
dead a few days ago at Morehead 
City. He was a native of Duplin 
county and was 55 years of age. 
was in the Confederate army. For 
over 20 years he was a commercial 
During the second term 
of President Cleveland he was U. S. 
Marshal for the Eastern district of 
North Carolina. 
Raleigh about 15 years. 
News and Observer : 
tor Dixon has practically completed 
the pension list, which will include 
9,000 old veterans, who will share 
the $200,000 previded by the General 
Assembly at its last session. 
Legislature made liberal provision 
for the pensioners, who will receive 
about $90,000 more this year than a 
While the increase in the 
number of pensioners will be some 
3,000, stil! the amount of the pen- 
sions will be larger than in the past. 


He had lived 


and Observer: General: 
Julian S. Carr will propose at the 
coming meeting of the State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association that 
the people of North Carolina erecta 
suitable bronze statue to Sir Walter 
our capital city, 
General Carr’s 


Raleigh in this, 
named in his honor. 
proposition will embrace the sug- 
gestion that collection boxes. be 
placed in drug stores and other suit- 


higher in wet weather and lower in 
dry weather than ever before. As 
a result there is great injury to 
water power. Prof. Holmes says 
that as a result of deforestation agri- 
cultural lowlands from Washington, 
D. C., to Alabama have been largely 
abandoned during the past 25 years. 
Great as has been thé abandonment 
of such lands in North Carolina, it 
will be even greater after the experi- 
ence in this disastrous year. 
Goldsboro Cor. Post: There is no 
need to try to disguise the fact that 
the cotton crop is very short through 
this section and as a consequence 
business is dull in trade circles. 
Goldsboro is self-sustaining by 
reason of the many manufacturing 
industries which are running on full 
time and turning loose money in 
large pay rollsevery week, but the 
merchant who sold goods to farmers 
on fall time wiil come upshort in his 
collections this year. There will not 
be more than a third of a cotton crop 
harvested; and as this is the princi- 
pal money cropin this section it is 
easy to see that.renters will not be 
able to pay their rents and pay for 
supplies which have beea advanced 
by the merchants. Already there 
has been quite a lot of stock returned 
| to the sale stables here which could 
not be paid for. There is sucha 
difference between the conditions 
this year and those which prevailed 
last year, when the farmers not only 
paid alldebts contracted that year, 
but paid the balance which had been 
brought over for several years and 
had money left. The tobacco crop, 
which is also short, is the only hope 
for the farmer the present season. 


able places where tobacco is sold to 
receive the donations, especially of 
all who use the famous weed. 

The State Labor Commissioner 
says furniture manufacturing in this 
State has become an immense busi- 
ness ; how great the public will real- 
ize when it sees his report for 1901. 
The increase in the number and ex- 
tent of the manufacture of goods 
from wool many times exceed that 
of cotton mills. The gain during 
the past few years is wonderful and 
the business very profitable, whereas 
this has by no means been a good 
year for many at least of the cotton 
mills in this State.—Exchange. 

Col. Olds: State Entomologist 
Sherman came in this morning from 
an inspection of fruit nurseries, look- 
ing for infected trees. There are 46 
nurseries in the State. He says he 
has inspected all save two and that 
so far they show a ‘clean bill of 
health.’’ As to the fruit orchards, 
it must be said the San Jose acale is 
widely scattered. Itis now Known 
to be in 14 localities again this sea- 
son and it is more than holding ite 
own ; it is increasing. It is suspected 
to be in two or three other localities, 
which are to be visited. 


During the prevalence of smallpox 
in Winston a year or two ago the 
city passed a compulsory vaccination 
ordinance. One A. M. Savery re- 
fused to be vaccinated and the mayor 
sent him to jail. He brought suit 
against the then mayor, J. L. Griffith, 
and Chief of Police Crutchfield for 
$10,000 damages. The case came on 
for trial in the Superior Court at 
Winston last week and the jury 
decided that Savery was not illegally 
arrested and imprisoned and hence 
was not entitled todamages. It was 
a righteous verdioct.—Exchange. 


Raleigh Post: The query for dis 
cussion on the occasion of the inter- 
collegiate debate ia this city Thanks 
giving’s evening between Wake 
Forest and Trinity will’ be: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That North Carolina should 
adopt the principle of compulsory 
attendance upon her public schools.’’ 
This question was agreed upon at a 
conference of representatives of 
each college held at the Yarborough 
house in this city yesterday at noon. 
Trinity college had the refusal of 
sides and chose the negative, while 
Wake Forest essays the affirmative. 
The students who represented the 
colleges in the meetings were Mr. 
W.A. Dunn and Mr. O. E. Dickin 
son for Wake Forest, and Mr. L. B. 
Howard and Mr. E. A. Cranford for 
Trinity. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
State Geologist Holmes is here. He 
says that extremely interesting in- 
vestigations are now being made in 
valleys of the same size and con- 
figuration, some forested, others de- 
forested. These show that the effect 
of excessive deforestation is of the 
most serious character. No better 
evidence of the changes caused by 
deforestation is needed than that on 
Haw river—as since the cutting 
away of the woods above the mills at 









blood vessel bursting in his head.—— 









18 cents per bushel. 
hold them back the price will go to 
25 cents soon. 
successful farmers never sell cotton 
seed unless they get over 25 cents 
per bushel.—Roanoke-Chowan Times 


in Raleigh during the present year 
is unprecedented, and to use the 
language of Weather Observer Von 
Herrmann, ‘it has been terrifio.’’ 
For the nine months, 
January ist and ending October ist, 
the total rainfall was 54.74 inches. 
To the casual reader this statement 
does not seem unusual, but when it 
is considered that the total rainfall 
last year was only 47.24 inches and 
in 1897 it was only 38.57 inches, it 
will strike home more forcibly. And 
when the twelve months has expired 
there is every reason to believe that 
the total precipitation for the yaar 
will be over 70 inches. 
a terrific rainfall for the past nine 
months,’’ Mr. 
marked. 
for these nine months is 11.40 inches. 
The first three months, 
February and March are known as 
the dry months, and leaving these 


rain from April to October has been 
excess for six months.’’ 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY IN FOURTH DIS- 


has ordered Special Agent Barr, who 
has béen engaged in establishing 
Rural Free Delivery routes, out of 
this district temporarily. Mr. Pou 
regrets this very much, but tells us 





Haw River the stream there is 


———-__—~@ « - - > 


FARMERS HOLDING COTTON SEED. 


Cotton seed has been advanced to 
If farmers will 


Many of our most 





OUR EXCESS OF MOISTURE. 


News and Observer: Therain fall 


beginning 


“Tt has been 


Von Herrmann re- 
‘“‘The excess in the rainfall 


January, 


out of consideration the excess of 


18.18 inches. This is a remarkable 


= «= -e-—_______ 


TRICT. 


The Department at Washington 


that it could not be prevented. Mr. 
Pou directed Mr. Barr to lay off the 
routes in the other counties of the 
district first and now just as he was 
ready to take up the work in John- 
ston, Mr. Barr is ordered away. He 
has laid out thirteen routes distri- 
buted over all the other counties of 
the district. These roates will proba 
bly be putin operation by January 
1st, 1902. 

Mr. Pou tells us that petitions are 
pouring in to the Department, at 
Washington at the rate of about 800 
per month ; that the Government hus 
only fifty agents at work laying off 


these routes and that there is more 


General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
3 Readers. 

The Democratic State Convention 
of Massachusetts has placed a full 
ticket in nomination, headed by 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, for gov- 
ernor. 


This fall nine States will hold State 
elections. They are Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

A design of the head of the late 
President McKinley is to be placed 
on the postal cards which will be 
issued under the new contract short- 
ly after December ist next. 
President Roosevelt and his cabi- 
net have decided to send the govern- 
ment exhibits at Buffalo to the 
Charleston exposition just as soon as 
the Buffalo exposition closes, Novem- 
ber ist. 


The State of Texas is starting prose- 
cutions against fradulent oil com- 
panies. More than 100 companies of 
that class sold millions of dollars of 
worthiess stock during the early 
stages of the Beaumont boom. The 
suits will bo tried at Austin where 
the Travis counfy grand juzy is now 
investigating. 

Leon Czolgosz, the assassin of Wil- 
liam McKinley, has been sentenced 
to death by electrocution during the 
week beginning October 28. When 
arraigned in court he declared that 
he alone was responsible for the 
death of the President. His bravado 
has entirely disappeared and when 
sentenced he seemed paralyzed by 
fear. 


Press dispatches say that President 
Roosevelt will take all precautions 
suggested by prudence and a proper 
regard fdr the importance and dig- 
nity of his office, but he will not be 
surrounded by guards. The Presi- 
dent is not led to this determination 
by a spirit of bravado, but because 
he knows that guards never have 
succeeded in staying the hand of an 
anarchist assassin. 


For the thirteenth time the body 
of Abraham Lincoln was recently re- 
moved aud placed in its final tomb 
‘in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, 
Ill. The casket was opened and eigh- 
teen persons were permitted to look 
upon the features of the great war 
President. The remaius were posi- 
tively identified and the casket now 
lies imbedded in an iron cage within 
a solid block of cement beneath the 
monument in the cemetery. 


A call has been issued by officials 
of the various organizations of lum- 
bermen for a convention of all those 
interested in the States of Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, to meet 
in New Orleans, Thursday, October 
17th, to discuss the best methods of 
organizing associations in those 
States not having them and devising 
means of enlarging the field of work 
of those already in operation. 


te ee 
CRESCEUS LOWERS THE WORLD'S TROT- 
TING RECORD. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 11.—Cresceus 
this afternoon lowered the world’s 
trotting record on a half mile track 
one quarter of a second. The record 
was previously held by himself, hav- 
ing been made on the Toledo track 
one year ago. It was 2.0934. 

He trotted this afternoon for the 
benefit of the charitable institutions 
of the city and more than forty 
thousand people gathered to see 
him. ie. - 


BIG SURPRISE FOR THE LIQUOR DEALERS 


RicHMonD, Oct. 10.—The commit 
tee on bill of rights of the constitu- 
tional convention to-day decided to 
report favorably an amendment to 
the constitution which will require 
every man applying for a license to 
sell liquor to accompany the applica- 
tion with a petition signed by a ma- 
lority of the registered voters of the 
precinct in which he proposes to do 





work on hand than this force can do 


for a long time: 
There are still 30 on file from our 
district which have not yet been 


taken up—about seven from this 


county. Mr. Barr leaves Saturday, 


but Mr. Pou has the promise of the 
Department that he or some other 
agent will be sent back to this dis- 


trict during the winter to investi 


gate all the routes asked for and 
eventually he hopes to secure the 
establishment of all the routes asked 
for. Under the circumstances our | in politics, may turn their guns on 
people must be patient and wait for|the Democratic ticket witu disas- 


their return.—Smithfield Herald. 


business. This action has caused 
‘the wildest consternation among 
|the liquor dealers, who say that it 
wili be imposssible for a large num- 
'ber of them to secure the required 
names. 

A strong effort will be made to 
defeat the measure on the floor of 
the convention by the liquor element. 
The members of the convention are 
disinclined to take any action on the 
matter before the gubernatorial elec- 
tion next month, as they are afraid 
the liquor people, who are influential 


EMPRESS DOWAWER THE ONE GREAT 
CRIMINAL OF THE BOXER 
MOVEMENT. 





SheCannot Be Punished—Dr. Ament on the 

Massacre of Christians in China. 
HartForpD, Conn., Oct. 9.—Much 
was crowded into to-day’s session 
of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions. Most 
of the addresses had to do with the 
work of missionaries in foreign 
fields, including surveys by the 
board officials and personal testi-4 
mony from the field men. The ad- 
dress of most popular interest was 
that of Rev. Dr. W. S. Ament, of 
Pekin, against whom the charge of 
looting during the siege of that city 
has been so strenuously made. With 
regard to the Boxer uprising and the 
subsequent looting and conduct of 
the soldiers and missionaries, Mr. 
Ament said: 


CORN CROP I8 SHORT. 





October Average is the Lowest Ever Recorded 
—Condition of Tobacco Shows Great Vari- 
ations in Different Sections—Sweet Pota- 
toes Show Differences. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—The month- 
ly report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
average condition of corn October 1 
to have been 521 as compared with 
51.7 last month, 78.2 October 1, 1900, 
82.7 at the ‘corresponding date in 
1899, and 81.8, the wmean of 
October averages of the last ten 
years. With the exception of Texas, 
where there is no appreciable change 
of condition, the entire South reports 
somewhat lower averages than Sep- 
tember 1. The average for the en- 
tire country is the lowest Octobe 
average ever recorded. : 

In the condition of tobacco there 
has been an improvement of 3 points 





‘“‘The predictions of some that the 


outrages by foreign troops, so far | 


justified. 
sure, but why not? 
have no munitions of war even to sup 
press local uprisings, of which there 
has always been a goodly supply. 
Hardly a decade of Chinese history 
but hus witnessed one or more of 
larger or smaller extent. 
‘Thousands of Chinese to-day are 
growing rich because of the foreign 
occupation. Nearly as many are 
profiting by this as“ were injured by 
the Boxer outbreak, the stupidity 
and self destructiveness of which 
are apparent even to the dullest. 

“Of the possible 30,000 Christians 
who were martyred there were 
many, both Catholic and Prastes- 
tant, who might have changed their 
faith and thus have saved their 
lives. The martyr spirit was tri- 
umphant over the fear of death, and 
many of them did not hesitate to 
preach the gospel of the son of God 
so long as strength remained with 
them. 

“There is no proof that the Boxer 
movement was anti foreign or anti- 
Christian in its origin. The origi 
nal Boxers were not the gen- 
try or thinking classes of China, 
and the others were too igno- 
rant to hold intelligently political 
ideas. The momentum came from 
the imperial support, and only one 
is the great criminal. Yet to follow 
her and demand punishment in per- 
son would lead to a disturbance in 
China such as the world never saw 
It would touch every celestial ina 
vital spot, as he would see in ita 
menace to the very principies to 
which he owed his position in the 
home and in the country. Better to 
wait patiently and let time win the 
battles which the sword might de- 
spair of. The leaven of Christianity 
will gradually accomplish what the 
armies of the west could never 
achieve. Dazed and stunned as 
they seem, the Chinese peojfle will 
need time to recover from the jars 
and strain of their work of 1900.’’ 


a 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY RETIRES. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Rear Ad- 
miral Schley will end his active ca- 
reer in the Navy to-day, as to-mor: 
row he goes on the retired list by 
operation of law on account of age. 
His retirement will have no effect 
whatever upon the court of inquiry 
now in progress in this city. 


ee 


SOME OF ROOSEVELT’S POLITICAL VIEW 8 


He is a moderate protectionist—a 
very moderate one. 

He is, of course, firmly attached 
to the gold standard. But he has 
not troubled himself much with 
financial questions. 

He is one of the veterans of the 

civil service reform movement. 
He believes in a large standing 
army, but especially ina great navy. 
He has made a ciose etudy of naval 
affairs and the public may expect 
him to be the leader of a movement 
for the unprecedented increase of 
our sea forces. 

He thinks the Nicaraguan canal 
should be built, and that it should be 
fortified by this government. To 
his end, he will support the senato- 
rial party under the Iléadership of 
his friend, Senator Lodge. 

He is an expansionist. The Ger- 
man paper that said he dreamed of 


making the United States not merely 
a world-power, but ‘he world power 
was not far from the truth. 

He believes this country should 
take a more active part in foreign 
affairs. in international politics his 
sentimental basis is toward England, 
although he was frank to express his 
detestation of the Boer war. He 
agrees with his friends of the navy 
in regarding Germany as most likely 
to trouble us inthe future.—Collier’s 








trous results. ‘ 


Weekly. 


in the present year do not seen to be} lina. 


in Virginia and Tennessee, 5 in 


Chinese will be filled with the spirit | Maryland, 8in Kentucky, 10 in Ohio 
of revenge in view of the reported | and 13in Missouri. There has beem 


a decrease of 1 point in North Caro- 
The average condition remains 


Arsenals are busy, to be | about the same as September 1 im 
These Chinese | Connecticut, Pennsyvania and Wis- 
} : 

consin. 


aa 
As compared with their re- 
spective ten year averages, Virginia 
and Tennessee are 5 points above, 
Kentucky 7 points above, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland 12 points above, 
and Connecticut 8 points above. On 
the other hand, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Missouri are 
respectively 10, 4, 25 and 43 points 
below their ten year averages. 

As to the condition of sweet pota- 
toes, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and New Jersey report one point, 
Virginia 3 points and Georgia 6 
points above their respective aver- 
ages for a series of years, while Ala- 
bama and Florida report one point, 
Tennessee 2, Mississippi 5, Louisiana 
6, Kentucky 10, Texas 20 and Arkan- 
Sas 22 points below their respective 
averages for a series of years. 
“SAINT’’ CZOLGOSZ PRAISED AT MEET- 
ING OF ANARCHISTS IN LONDON. 


Lonpon, Oct. 7.—A fairly well at- 
tended meeting of Anarchists was 
held yesterday in a hall in Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, to hear a 
lecture on the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley by H. Kelly, of New 
York. The audince, largely com- 
posed of foreigners, applauded all 
references to ‘Saint’? Czolgosz and 
his ‘‘meritorious’’ act. The speakers 
included Enrico Malatesta, the Ital- 
ian anarchist, who described the as- 
sassinationas ‘‘a deed of heroism.”’ 
Kelly’s lecture was a wild harangue 
in denunciation of Mr. McKinley’s 
political career He said that they 
did not try to justify assassination 
but’ rather to explain it as the out- 
come of ‘the oppression of the 
workmen by capital.”’ 
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THE FREE PASS MAY PASS OUT. 


New York, Oct. 7.—A sub-com- 
mittee representing all railroads in 
the Trunk Line Association, in the 
Central Traffic Association, in the 
Western Passenger Association, met 
in the offices of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation in this city to-day and voted 
to recommend the complete aboli- 
tion of the free pass system, to take 
effect January 1, 1902. This com- 
mittee was appointed at a meeting 
of the presidents of about forty im- 
portant railtoad’ systems, held in 
this city last winter. Its work was 
designed to be supplemental to the 
action of the presidentsin order that 
passes should not be given to influ- 
ence traffic. The recommendation 
framed by the committee to day will 
be submitted to the associations 
for ratification. 

The action of the committee was 
unanimous and the general senti- 
ment among the railroad men is said 
to be in favor of the step recommen- 
ded. It is proposed to stop the prac- 
tice of issuing railroad passes, and 
no exceptions are to be made accord- 
ing to the recommendations adopted 
to-day. There are to be exchanges 
of annual passes between presidents 
and other leading officers of rail- 
roads. No trip passes are to be is- 
sued for. political, business, or other 
reasons, and thousands of family 


passes issued to minor officers of rail. 
roads are to be discontinued. 

One member of the sub-committee 
on abolition of passes Was asked to- 
day if the new rule was intended to 
apply to politicians and legislators 
as well as to other persons, and he 


clean sweep. If our recommenda- 
tion is adopted no favors will be 
shown to any person. The only way 
to make such a movement a sucéess 
is to treat every body alike.’’ 
Cuicaao, Oct. 11 —Railway 

will not be abolished December 3ist 
next. The plan to wipe them ont of 
existence was killed at a meeting 
here to-day of the executive officials 











ot the Western roads. 
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replied: ‘*Yes, we intend to make a’ 























The Home Circle. 








THE DEATH OF THE FLOWEBS. 


The melancholy days are come, the s 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
Heaped 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and 


The robin and the wren are fiown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the woodtop calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 


—o— 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all ara in their graves; the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 


—o— 


The wind-flower and the violet, they 


And the brier rose and the orchids died amid the Summer glow ; 

But on the hill the goldenrod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in Autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade and glen. 


— 


And now, when comes the calm mid day, as still such days will come, 


To call the Squirrel and the bee from 


When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


—o— 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 


The fair, meek blossom that grew up 


In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief ; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 


in the hollows of the grove, the Autumn leaves lie dead ; 


addest of the year, 
and meadows brown and sere. 


to the rabbit’s tread. 


perished long ago, 


— 


out their winter home ; 


and faded by my side. 


—By William Cullen Bryant. 








WHY ‘YOUNG 


Robert C. Ogden, upon whose able 
shoulders rests the executive re- 
sponsibility of John Wanamaker’s 
great New York establishment, is of 
opinion, based on forty-odd years’ 
experiece in the emplo;ment of 
young men, that all the causes con- 
tributive tu failure in a business ca- 
reer are embraced in a single com- 
prehensive negative quality : lack of 
thoroughness—that paucity of intel- 
lect which begets the perfunctory 
performance of duty and deprrives 
the hand of dominating skill. Per- 
haps no man in the drygoods trade is 
better qualified to speak convincing- 
ly on the subject of why men fail 
than Mr. Ogden, and this what he 
says about that very important ques. 
tion ; 

LACK OF THOROUGHNESS. 


Failure to achieve success in busi- 
ness, the falling short of great desires 
and high aims on the part of young 
men, is traceable to one primal cause 
—the absence of thoroughness. In 
the race for supremacy in all com- 
mercial undertakings, nine out of 
every ten men either fail absolutely 
or become nonentities, not because 
they lack ambition, not because the 
proper opportunities for advance- 
ment have not come to them, not 
because they have not received the 
best educational advantages or are 
handicapped by poor health, but be- 
cause they have never been at the 
pains to master completely the thing 
that has been given them to do. The 
world is overcrowded with men, 
young and old, who remain station 
ary, filling minor positions and draw- 
ing meagre salaries, simply because 
they have never thought it worth 
while to achieve mastery in the pur. 
suits they have chosen to follow. 
Mostly, this is so because the aver- 
age young man fears hard work, and 
would rather drift with the tide of 
circumstances than pull against it. 

Everywere I see mentally near- 


MEN FAIL. 


‘young Mr. Smith will prove a great 
acquisition to your business,’’ or 
that ‘‘Mr. Brown, with his superior 
intellect and many accomplishments, 
will undoubtedly be a valuble aid in 
some one of the more responsible 
berths at your disposal.’’ My ques- 
tions to such applicants are some- 
what in this vein: 

‘*What can you do?” 

‘Oh, I can do anything, Mr. Og- 
den. I am an all around man, and 
have filled many responsible posi- 
tions.’’ 

‘‘Can you take charge of our silk 
department and buy to advantage in 
the open market as well as sellin our 
store?”’ 

‘Well, no. I do not understand 
the details of buying silks.’’ 

‘“‘Can you go down in our shipping 
department and take charge of the 
general freighting of goods, or direct 
our city deliveries?’’ 

“‘T have been a shipping clerk, but 
Iam afraid I couldn’t quite take all 
the responsibility of the shipping 
department.”’ 

‘Perhaps you can assume the 
management of our interior decora- 
tions department and suggest to 
patrons harmonious color schemes 
for floor, walls and draperies?’’ 

‘I’m afraid I couldn't do that, sir. 
I can sell carpets and wall paper, but 
I don’t understand interior deco- 
rating.”’ 

And,it all ends in placing the name 
of the applicant on our waiting list 
as an ordinary salesman, if he is 
thought to be worth employing at 
all. They all know something about 
everything, but only once in many 
cases do I find a man who knows 
everything about some one thing. 
The man who is the square peg in 

the round hole is the rule; the 
thorough master of a trade or branch 
of business is the rare exception that 
proves the rule. Education, breed- 
ing, even a high order of intelligence, 





sighted young men discontented be 
cause of their small incomes, and 
chafing under the burden of their 
humdrum duties, wondering all the 


while why others are advanced and 
they are left behind, but never for 
an instant opening their eyes to the 
real fact that they have taken hold 
of their business with but half a 
heart and no mind except for what 


is just beyond the hour's need. 
THE YOUNG MAN WHO OAN 
THING. 


The orying curse of our land at 


the present time is its vast army of 
incompetents, and its lack of workers 
who know their business from the 
ground up. For every thoroughly 
informed and competent salesman 
who has sought employment at my 
hands there have been a hundred 
vho were of mediocre ability or 
down-right incapacity. There are 
*0O Many young men who are con- 
sent to remain among the ‘‘hewers 
xf wood and drawers of water,’’ be- 
cause they wiil not step beyond the 
x»eaten path to acquire thoroughness. 

Almost every working day in the 
year I am called upon to receive 
some young man who comes to me 
iighly recommended for a position 
n our establishment. The letters of 
ntroduction these applicants bring 
ae are usually of a stereotyped form, 
n which some well-meaning pastor 


DO ANY- 


curiously enough, are no guarantee 
that their possessor will achieve 
success. Lacking the capacity for 
doing his best with a thoroughness 
beyond all criticism, the most gifted 
young man in the universe will fail 
and fall into the ranks of second 
class plodders. 


SAVING HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS BY 
PENMANSBHIP. 
In my experience I have found that 
in so small a thing as penmanship 
the average young business man is 


astoundingly deficient. If I could 


| restlessness has much to do with 





er person of influence is certain that 


get clerks who wrote a uniformly 
rapid and legible hand, I could in the 
course of a year save hundreds of 
dollars arising from blunders due to 
careless writing. It is easy to find 
men who write with a beautiful 
flourish, but the man who writes 
legibly under all conditions and at 
all times is as rare as hen’s teeth. 

Take the average stenographer : 
he is usually an expert in the tran- 
scription of phonetic signs, but he is 
more often a perfect ass in making 
grammatical, well-phrased and cor- 


rectly punctuated English of the 
necessarily hurried dictation of his 
There is no depart- 
ment of human activity in business 
or the professions where failure is 


busy employer. 


not due to lack of thoroughness. 
There is one man in my employ to- 


day who began his business career 


school (and that, as one may read in 
my whitening hair, was many years 
ago) who has not stepped forward 
one inch on the road to success. 
This man has a fine brain, and keeps 
abreast of current events. He is 
sober, honest and courteous, but he 
has never earned ua higher salary 
than fifteen dollars a week, and all 
because he is a Jack of. all trades 
and master of none. He is shifted 
about from one department to an- 
other in a vain endeavor to find the 
one in which he will prove himself 
of greatest value. He has lived the 
life of a mere automaton and does) 





things mechanically. Other men of | 
one-third his number of years can | 
tell him more about his own business | 
in half an hour than he would care | 
to listen to. An old man, he is still | 
dissatisfied with his lot, but will not | 
remedy it by acquiring a thorough | 
knowledge of some one branch of | 
the dry-goods trade. It is pitiful, 
but not inexplicable. To the young 
man who would rise in the world I 
have but one word of caution—be 
thorough, if you do not want to be 
numbered among the world’s fail 

ures. 

WHERE WE COULD LEARN FROM OUR 
ANOESTORS. 


I think our American spirit of 


personal failure. The fever to gain 
riches and honors in a hurry leads to 
a slurring of work and a laxity of 
morals. We have too little of the 
stubbornness of purpose of our early 
ancestors. -Modern life is almost a 
game of touchand go. Weare striv- 
ing continually to accomplish more 
than we are built to accomplish ; the 
twentieth century business man is 
a two horse power engine trying to 
do the work of a freight locomotive. 
The tendency of the average young 
man is to fly before he has learned 
to crawl. He will quote yoh Emer- 
son’s phrase, ‘‘ hitch your wagon to 
a star,’’ but he forgets that one must 
first get near enough to his particu. 
lar star before the hitching process 
can be actomplished. There is one 
kind of ambition that works only 
for evil, and that is the kind of am- 
bition which says, ‘‘I will succeed at 


once. Let those who have to, plod 
along. I will go straight to the 
mark.’’ Nothing but purest folly 


could dictate such a procedure of 
conduct fora young man. Failure, 
after all, is merely the leaving un- 
done, or badly done, those things 
which should have been done, and 
done thoroughly.—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 





DISAPPOINTMENT THROUGH THOSE WE 
LOVE. 


The loving, trusting girl who has 
believed herself to be blessed by the 
strong and true affection of a man 
who seemed to fulfill her ideal of 
manhood and then finds that she is 
mistaken, has met a sorrow that is a 
sorrow indeed. 
The mere discovery that she has 
erred in fancying herself beloved is 
bitter, and if to this is added the 
disenchantment regarding the nature 
he had trusted and believed worthy 
of her affection, it is bitterer still. A 
thousand times would any true 
woman prefer to find herself unloved 
than to learn that one she had loved, 
reverenced and confided in was false 
and unworthy. 
It is a beautiful trait in the char- 
acter of all unselfish women that 
makes it their crown of sorrow 
to find that one whom they 
had counted a true man is a mere 
semblance. Ten times easier is it, 
to really fine natures, to suffer 
through their own mistake than to 
see that a character which had won 
so much from them was unworthy. 
In a disappointment like this, 
where all the dreams and hopes of a 
young life have linked themselves 
together to create a future which 
seemed full of the most beautiful 
promise, all the force of woman's 
nature must arouse itself in her own 
defense. 
Concealment of regret is the natural 
instinct of even an inferior charac- 


ter ; complaint is impossible to a true 
woman. To be altogether fine and 
noble under such circumstances, no 
shadow of jealousy must darken the 
understanding. To be great under 
this trial, a young girl, must be free 
from desire to reproach, and above 
criticism of a possible rival. She 
must simply, by a heroic and always 
ennobling effort, shut the door on 
this past and let the wound lie open 
to God’s sunshine and be healed by 
His benediction. 

Never count the sorrowful ending 
of what had seemed a happy love 
affair an affliction; wait and see if 
God's angel did not stand at the 
parting of the ways for your rescue 
from a life of trial and grief.—Mrs. 
Clement Farley, in The Ledger 





at the same time I launched out from 


The Progressive Farmer, October 1', 1901. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A MAN. 


Napoleon said, ‘‘I have two hun- 
dred millions in my ooffers, but I 
would give them all for Marshal 
Ney.’”’ Napoleon wanted a man 
when he said that. The great cry, 
since the world began, is, ‘Give us 
a man.”’ 

The scarcest thing in the world is 
& man,—a man who can accomplish 
something, a man of force, a man 
who has a definite purpose and 
knows how to fling his life out to it 
with all the weight of his being. 
Such a man is needed in every call- 

This century calls loudly for men 
of broad and liberal culture. This 
is a very practical age; theories and 
theorists are not in demand. The 
cry is ever for a man who can pro- 
duce results, a man possessing tact, 
practical ability, and executive 
force. 

The world wants men who are well 
balanced, and who are not cursed 
with some inherent defect or moral 
weakness which cripples their use- 
fulness and neutralizes all their 
power. While specialists are in de- 
mand, there is little hope for men 
who are one-sided in their develop- 
ment, and who have sent all the 
energies of their being into one nar- 
row twig, so that all the other 
branches of their lives have withered 
and died. Men who do not take half 
views of ¢hings—men of complete- 
ness, and of large comprehensive 
ability,—are needed every where. 
The world wants men of common 
sense,—those who will not let a col- 
lege education spoil them for a prac- 
tical everyday life. It wants men 
who are educated all over, whose 
hands are deft, whose eyes are alert 
and mioroscopic, ard whose brains 
are keen and well developed.—Suc- 
cess. 
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THE CRIME OF SELF-DEPRECIATION. 


One of the things which keep some 
young people from rising is a habit 
ot self-reproach, of self-criticism. 
they are always dissecting them. 
selves, looking for weak points in 
their characters, and constantly 
blaming themseives for not doing 
this and that. In other words, they 
turn their eyes inward so much that 
their thoughts become morbid; they 
do not see themselves as they really 
are; they become narrow and pes- 
simistic, and ultimately fail, not 
from lack of ability, but because of 
the foolish and fatal habit of self- 
depreciation. They have filled their 
minds with dismal pictures of their 
short comings, and have reproved 
themselves so much that they have 
actually become abnormal.—Success 
for October. 





PAGAN WORDS. 


There are two words which 
ought never to be heard by a 
young boy or girl—‘‘luck’’ and 
“chance,’’ the two verbal scape- 
goats on which are laid half 
the sins and follies ot therace. If 
there is anything which is essential 
to the -moral health and strength of 
a boy or girl, itis to plant deep in 
the consciousness the fact that this 
is an ordered worked; that a man 
reaps that which he sows; that he 
secures the rewards for which he is 
willing to make the effort, and gains 
the prizes for which he is willing to 
pay the price in labor, self-denial, 
and strength. Itis true that there 
are cases in, which force of circum- 
stances seem to make it impossible 
for a man to attain the specific end 
for which he sets out. In these 
cases, however, it is often obviously 
better that he should fail than that 
he suould succeed, tor it often ap- 
pears, from a later.and more far- 
reaching pointof view, that tempo- 
rary failure means ultimate success, 
and that in missing some one thing on 
which a man had set his heart he 
finally gained something of far 
greater value. What is certain in 
this uncertain world is that no real 
success is ever achieved by accident, 
chance, or luck ; that is to say, by a 
blind and brutal play of forces or in- 
fluences, or by a meuningless com- 
bination of conditions. What ap- 
pears to be a wanton interference 
with human plans by a play of blind 
force is often seen,in the larger circuit 
of time, to have been the introduc. 
tion of a new and higher purposo. 
Athens may lose the political inds 
pendence upon the preservation of 
which the greatest of her orators 
had set his heart, butin parting with 
formal independence she became 
sharer in a movement which spread 
her spirit to the ends of the earth. 
In all these cases, therefore, in 
which on first appearance it would 


seem as if a man's fate had been 
taken out of his hands, or his dear- 


postpone judgment until the fuil evo- 


lution of the movement is seen. In 
any case, it is the height of folly to 
instill into the mind the idea that a 
man is the play of chance winds of 
destiny and not the master of his 
own fortune. Spiritually, at ‘least, 
every man shapes his own life. The 
things which come to him are the 
things for which he has prepared 
himself ; the things which he misses 
are the things which he has volun 
tarily rejected. If he fails it is be- 
cause he lacks ability, force, skill, or 
ludgment for the specific thing which 
he sets out to do; if he succeeds, it 
is because he has the quality which 
commands success. If he is a man 
who has taught himself to be honest 
with himself, he never for a moment 
loses sight of his own fundamental re- 
sponsibility. He does not permit 
himself the delusion that life has 
cheated him; that he has failed be- 
cause conditions were adverse, or be- 
cause some one else did not give him 
the support which he ought to have 
had. The men who are always mak- 
ing excuses for themselves, and lay- 
ing upon others the responsibility 
for their own blunders, follies, and 
failures, are rarely honest; they 
éither deceive themselves or they 
evade a full, clear recognition of the 
facts. The beginning of education 
is the acceptance of the law that a 
man reaps what he sows, that heis re- 
sponsible for his own career, and that 
itis idle to attempt to blind one’s 
eyes to these fundamental facts or 
to shift the responsibility of one’s 
failures to other people’s shoulders. 
—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the New 
York Outlook. 





ANDREW JACKSON AS A SOLDIER. 


Of all the careers in our army 
there is no parallel to that of Jack- 
son. He treated his militia with the 
utmost harshness, but they worship- 
ped him and rendered such service 
for him asno other general ever got 
out of them. He was the terror of 
his superiors in Washington, his 
only idea of discipline being the en- 
forcement of his own will against 
those above him ax well as those un- 
der him ; but he had such a hold on 
the people by reason of his strength 
of character, his integrity, and his 
great deeds, that no one dared to call 
him to account for any of his acts. 
His fighting was always against In- 
dians, except in his one brief cam- 
paign at New Orleans; the theatre 
of this campaign was a six-mile plot, 
where there was no opportunity for 
strategy or grand tactics, or the exer- 
cise of any of the qualities of general- 
ship except ons; he selected and 
fortified a position about a thousand 
yards long, with one flank on the 
river and the other on a swamp, and 
the enemy dashed himself to pieces 
against it. But his enemy was the 
best regular troops in Europe, who 
had defeated the plans of Napoleon 
in Spain. Jackson crushed them, 
and this one fact blots out all his 
mistakes and leaves him unperish- 
able fame as a great soldier. 

The war with Mexico, whether 
just or unjust from a political stand- 
point, is one of the most brilliant 
pages in the history of the Army. 
While a large number of Volunteers 
were called out it was foughtin the 
main by the Regular Army, and 
with scarcely a reverse from start to 
finish. The commanding generals 
were still young enough for active 
service, but they had all had military 
experience in the War of 1812 and 
the Indian campaigns ; and the regi- 
ments were filled in the lower grades 
with intelligent, ambitious, and well- 
educated cadets from West Point, of 
whom over 1,100 had bevn graduated 
between 1817, when Thayer became 
Superintendent, and 1845.—from 
“The United States Army,’’ by Gen. 
F. V. Greene, in the October Sorib 
ner’s. 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD’S REBUKE. 


Richard Mansfield is known to have 
very decided opinions upon deport- 
ment and matters of etiquette. With 
a friend, who is authority for the 
story, Mr. Mansfield rode uptown on 
a Broadway car the other afternoon. 
Both men had seats for a time until, 
at the intersection of a shopping 
street, the car became crowded with 
women. Both offered their seats to 
the nearest women. The one who 
accepted Mr. Mansfield’s courtesy 
slid into his seat without a word. The 
actor raised his silk hat. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he said 
slowly. 

_ The woman looked up apparently 
in surprise. 

“I didn’t say anything,’’ she volun- 
teered 

‘‘Pardon me for my mistake,’’ re- 
turned Mansfield in a kingly tone. 








Monthly. 


est purposes defeated, it is well to 


‘‘Pardon me. I thought you eaid, 


GOOD ADVICE To YOUNG MEN 


It is through the readin 
books and papers we all 
and wise. By followin 
of those men and wom 
were exemplary, we to 

places of honor with ane. 
parents, advice should be the best . 
vice for every boy; but when the 
are gone, to whom must he g0 eng 
less to great and good men throu “ 
the medium of books and Mi 9 
Not dime novels or love Stories which 
fill the mind with unreal imagin 
tion and injure the memory mn 
to substantial books and Practical 
helpful papers. : 
Every boy should endeavor ¢, 
the best education within his Power 
When he has decided what profes. 
sion he will follow, whether it be 
agriculture, a physician, 
merchant, mechanic, teacher or any 
of the many professions, he should 
endeavor to master his profession 
Thé saddest mistake of the writer is 
that he set his mark beside others 
instead of above them. If we could 
call around us the army of young 
boys who are.thrown upon their own 
resources a8 we were in youth, we 
would say: If you would succeed in 
life, boys, select and keep good com. 
pany ; be honest and truthful ; be in. 
dustrious and willing to do any hon. 
orable work at the price offered: be 
temperate and courteous, and above 
all be @ man. Make up your ming 
you will be a man, that you will 
study to live for all that is good and 
noble in the world, cultivate perse. 
verance and stick-to-itiveness and 
put a dollar in the bank every week 
for a rainy day.—E. M. Whitney, in 
Farm and Home. . 
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No one can fail to notice how few 
sing at all nowadays in our congre. 
gations. Song books are even scarce. 
There is little need for them. The 
young people in the country are 
coming to mature age without know- 
ing how to sing. This is true gen. 
erally. The leaders of the few who 
sing are notably of the older class. 
This is not always true, but it is 
very frequently the case. We need 
singing schools throughout the coun- 
try. They would prove to be a fine 
investment. We urge parents to 
combine and open schools for this 
purpose. Singing is ennobling and 
refining. It would furnish children 
with not only an innocent but help- 
ful means of employing profitably 
many Sabbath hours. Worship every- 
where would be brightened. The 
older people never fail when recount- 
ing the joys of the past to tell of 
their enjoyable experiences at sing- 
ing schools. We dare say the con- 
gregational singing at churches in 
the long ago was much better than 
itisnow. The decadence should be 
arrested. The older people must 
take the matter in hand, and they 
ean do it in no other way effectively 
than by opening and encouraging 
Sunday Schools.—Rev. P. R. Law, 
in Lumberton Robesonian. 


TWO MIXED-UP LETTERS AND A BADLY 
EXCITED YOUNG WOMAN. 


Since Thursday morning the Chi- 
cago postoffice has been bombarded 
with telegrams from a young woman 
of Kansas City, asking, begging, im- 
ploring that two lstters which she 
had mailed to Chicago men be stop- 
ped. She explained that her whole 
future happiness and that of others 
depended on stopping the letters. 

‘‘Hold the letters. Iam on my way 
to Chicago and will identify them.” 
That was the last message. Others 
contained the information that the 
distracted young woman, having had 
two proposals of marriage, had an- 
swered both, but had put the letters 
in the wrong envelopes. One said 
‘*No,”’ of course, but the other pour- 
ed forth the fullness of her heart, 
finishing with an acceptance. 

The young woman arrived at the 
Federal building this morning. She 
rushed into the presence of SuperiL- 
tendent Cahill and identified herself. 

‘‘Have you got them?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Cahill produced two much- 
marked Istters. The excited young 
woman received them with tears of 
gratitude and smiles of delight. She 
said: ‘I'll go all the way to Kansas 
City before I write another letter. 
Then I'll write the ‘Yes’ letter 02 
Sunday and wait a week before I 
write the ‘No’ letter. Oh, I'll never 
take a chance like that again. — 
Chicago Dispatch, 4th. 





The education of a child cannot be 
shifted to the shoulders of teacher 
or educator. The responsibility rests, 
first and foremost, with the parents. 





‘Thank you!’ ’’—N, Y. 


Times. 





—September Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Christian Life Column. 








IN CALICO. 
ere was & time, betwixt the days 
Of linsey woolsey, straight and 


prim, 
And these when mode, with despot 
ways, . , 
Leads woman captive at its whim. 
Yet not a hundred years ago, 
When girls wore simply @alico. 


Within the barn of lantern light, 
Through many a reel, with flying 
feet, 
The boys and maidens danced at 
night : 
To fiddled measures, shrilly sweet ; 
And merry revels were they, 
though 
The girls were gowned in calico. 


across the flooring rough and gray 

“The gold of scattered chaff was 
spread 

And long festoons of clover hay, 


That struggled from the lot 
o’erhead, 
Swung scented fringes to and 


fro 2 , 
O’er pretty girls in calico. 


They used to go a-Maying then, 
The blossoms of the spring to seek 
In sunny glades and sheltered glen, 
Unweighed by fashions’s latest 
freak ; 
And Robin fell in love, I know, 
With Phyllis in her calico. 


A tuck, a frill, a bias fold, 
A hat curved over gypsy wise, 
And beads of coral and of gold, 
And rosy cheeks and merry eyes, 
Made lassies in that long ago 
Look charming in their calico. 


The modern knight who loves a maid 
Of gracious air and gentle grace, 
And finds her oftentimes arrayed, 
In shining silk and priceless lace, 
Would love her just as well, I 
know, 
In pink and lilac calico. 
—Hattie Whitney, in Munsey’s Mag- 
azine. 





COFFEE SUBSTITUTES. 

The Maine Experiment Station has 
been investigating the various sub- 
stitutes for coffee now so extensively 
advertised and sold mostly, we pre- 
sume, to towns people. The substi- 
tutes examined were Postum Cereal, 
Caramel Cereal, Golden Grain, Old 
Grist Mill Coffee, Wheat-Shred 
Drink, Grain-O, Dr. Johnson’s Cereal 
Coffee, and Mo ko. 

These are advertised as healthful, 
nutritious, free from all poisonous 
alkaloids and greatly assist nature 
in preserving a clear and frésh com- 
plexion, soothing, quieting, beauti- 
ing, making children strong and 
healthy, and in general making life 
a delight instead of a burden. 

The analyses, however, of these 
substitutes show that they are from 
48 to 72 refuse, and of all, the soluble 
portions, that which alone goes to 
make up the drink, are much less in 
value and amount than similar nu- 
trition furnished by skim-milk. We 
do not know that we can better give 
the results of the experiment than 
to quote from the conclusions of the 
bulletin, as follows: 

“Skimmed milk is generally con- 
sidered a pretty thin beverage, but 
48 seen from the table it contains 
from three to twenty times as much 
solids as these so-called nutritious 
drinks. Wheat Shred Drink is per- 
haps a fair illustration of these 
goods. The label claims it to be 
‘nutritive in the highest degree,’ 
and yet one would have to drink 
four and one-half gallons of the in- 
fusion to get the amount of protein 
furnished by one quart of skimmed 
milk. A teacup full (one-fifth of a 
quart) of the decoction of Postum 
Cereal, which it is claimed ‘nour- 
ishes, strengthens and vitalizes,’ 
contains about one-seventh of an 
ounce of solids (dry matter) and 
about one one hundredth of an ounce 
of protein (nitrogenous matter). 
While it would take nearly one 
fourth of a cupof milk to furnish 
this weight of solids, the protein of 
%cup of Postum Cereal is contained 
‘n « dessert spoonful of skimmed 
milk.’’ 

In short, the public are humbugged 
to un extent which few realize by 
these prepared substitutes for coffee, 
4nd we might also add by the vari- 
Ous Cereal preparations in the way 
of solids. Good oat meal made from 
®veryday farmers’ oats, graham 
Made from clean wheat out of the 
bin, and good corn meal made from 
the first ripe ears of corn from the 
field, kiln dried, will double dis 
Count in actual food value about 
®verything which you can buy for 
five times the price in the market — 
Wallace’s Farmer. 


m3 every one s life there comes a 
the SP time, and it’s well for 
a if it comes at the beginning 
late rg at the end, when it is too 
are mend the past. These times 
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I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 


I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens. 

I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 

I never thought it was sinful— 

I did it only for fun— 

And I had rare sport in the forest 

With the poor little birds and my 

gun. 


But one clear day in the spring. time 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be, 
And raising my gun ina twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true; 
For a moment the little thing fiut- 
tered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 
Right close to its nest full of young 
ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground ! 
Poor birdies! for food they were 
calling ; 
But now they could never be fed, 
For the kind mother-bird who had 
loved them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 
I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could never more feed its dear 
young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift 


wing. 

And I made a firm vow in that mo- 
ment, 

When my heart with such sorrow 
was stirred, 

That never again in my lifetime 

Would I shoot a poor innocent 
bird! 

—Humane World. 


SHORT TALK TO THE BOYS. 


Boys, be careful. Many a boy has 
made a good impsession when he did 
not even know he was being watched. 
Business men are continually watch- 
ing the boys. If they see one boy 
coming out of a saloon, with a ciga- 
rette between his lips, and the other 
with a clean collar on, coming out of 
a Sunday-school, it does not take 
long for them to decide which one of 
the boys they want to employ. Many 
business and professional men do a 
great many things themselves that 
they don’t want their boys to do. 
When you are # man you can do as 
you please about those things, but 
until you are you will do well to be 
careful. The great trouble of the 
average boy of to-day is his big head 
and brazen cheek. A boy may and 
should have a pride about him that 
will make him do his level best ; that 
will make him keep neat and tidy ; 
that will make him polite and ac- 
commodating. Politeness does not 
consist solely in taking off your hat 
and carrying it in your hand halfa 
block on a cold day every time you 
chance to meet a lady on the street. 
It means lots more than that. It 
means giving elderly infirm persons, 
however poorly clad, the right of 
way every time. It means being 
just as considerate of the feelings of 
your own sisteras you are of those 
of some other boy’s sister. It means 
a thousand little kindnesses though 
small in themselves, will in the ag- 
gregate build up for you a host of 
genuine friends, and do much to 
brighten your particular corner of 
this great world. 

When men want to raise anything 
in the garden or on the farm they 
sow the seed, and if the seed is good, 
the soil rich, and the season favora- 
ble, an abundant harvest is the re- 
sult. This is true not only in agri- 
cultural pursuits, but in all other 
walks of life as well. If you want to 
raise anything you must begin by 
sowing the proper seed. If itisa 
character you wish to raise you must 
sow the seeds of honesty, integrity, 
of temperance and morality. Sow 
these liberally, and the crop will 
take care of itself, so that you can 
place to your credit a good healthy 
character that no man can take from 
you. If it is your wages you wish to 
raise, you must begin at the bottom, 
and sow the proper seed. Take the 
first field that offers you a respect- 
able situation, and begin by sowing 
the seed of honesty, sobriety activity, 
attention to business, sagacity and 
faithfalness, and you will soon see 
the fruit of your labors in anincrease 
of wagea, until you find yourself at 
last'in a position to raise the wages 
of your own employes, in proportion 
as they sow good seed and plenty of 
it. The world may owe youa living, 
but it will never pay the debt until 
your Gluim is presented in due form, 
stating the amount of labor for 
which you claim pay, and having the 
amount duly verified. There is no 
truer saying between the covers of 
the Holy Book than that ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.’’—American Boy. 
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Measures, not men, have always 





800d than an A ’ 
Bane peda. uy public ones—Ladies 


“ROCK OF AGES.” 


FRANK L. STANTON. 


‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee !’’ 

Sang the lady, soft and low, 

And the melancholy flow 

Of her voice so sweet and clear, 
Rose upon the evening air 

With that sweet and solemn prayer: 
‘‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee !’’ 


Yet she sang, as oft she had, 

When her thoughtless heart was 
glad ; * 

Sang because she felt alond— 

Sang because her soul had grown 
Weary with the tedious day— 

Sang to while the hours away: 
‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee !’’ 


Where the trembling starlight falls 
On her mansion’s stately walls ; 

On the chill and echoing street 
Where the lights and shadows meet— 
There the lady’s voice was heard, 

As the breath of Night was stirred 
With that music, floating free: 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.”’ 


Wandering, homeless, through the 
night, 

Praying for the morning light— 
Pale and haggard, wan and weak, 
With the death-hue on her cheek, 
Went a woman—one whose life, 

Had been wrecked in sin and strife; 
One of whon, in one far land 

Wrote the Master on the sand ! 

And her soul, by Sorrow wrung, 
Heard the lady as she sung: 

‘“‘“Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee !’’ 





A PLEASANT FACE. 


God must love a pleasant, happy 
face, for he has made men and wo- 
men love such faces greatly. Anda 
scowl must be an abomination to 
him. When unpleasant feelings 
within have drawn unpleasant lines 
without, have not we felt the Spirit 
of God trying to smooth out the 
countenance, even as a mother runs 
her hand over the pouting lips of 
her child, and says they are not 
pretty? Surely the love of God 
would be even quicker to wipe away 
every frown from the brow than it 
is to wipe away every tear from the 
eyes! For the frown hurts us more, 
and hurts others more, too. But 
peace within, shining through pleas- 
antness without, is indeed an offer- 
ing of a sweet savor unto God. 
James Whitcomb Riley got at the 
truth of the matter, though in 
homely phrase, when he wrote: 


‘‘As it’s give me to perceive I most 
certainly believe, 
When a man’s just glad, plum 
through, God’s pleased with him 
the same as you.”’ 

—Sunday School Times. 





HOW TO HOLD THE BOY. 


At the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Cincinnati last July, 
Mr. William Shaw of Boston spoke 
of ‘‘How to Hold the Boy.’’ He said, 
in part: 

“Get within reach of him. Win 
his friendship in any legitimate way. 
Don’t be forever saying ‘Don’t.’ Do 
give him something todo. Remem- 
ber that boys are hero worshippers, 
that they admire masterful men and 
women, that letting them have their 
own way does not win them and 
that a firm hand anda warm heart 
are absolutely necessary. 

‘Don’t be goody goody. Don’t have 
the hero of all your illustrations a 
beautiful, sweet little girl. Give the 
boy a chance to win, even if he is 
homely and rough and a trifle uncon- 
ventional. Don’t be afraid of a little 
noise and restlessness. It is a sign 
of life. Direct it and nurse it rather 
than simply try tosuppress it. Don’t 
always blame the boy for your lack 
of ability to interest him. Don’t let 
him grow up with the idea that only 
women are interested in religious 
work. If the junior superintendent 
is a lad, get a man before the society 
once in a while; but be sure he is a 
man. If, after you have done your 
beat, you still find that the boys will 
not come with the little girls, then 
organize a boys’ junior society, with 
athletic and other features, as well 
as prayer-meetings and Bible work. 
Do something—any thing, everything 
—but hold the boys, for they are the 
coming men.”’ 


God hides some ideal in every hu- 
man soul. At some time in onr life 
we feel a trembling, fearful longing 
to do some good thing. Life finds 
its noblest spring of excellence in 
this hidden impulse to do our best. 
—Robert Collyer. 
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God has created me, God is within 
me, loarry him about everywhere. 
Shall I defile him with obscene 
thoughts, unjust actions, or infa- 
mous desires? My duty is to thank 
God for everything, to praise him 
for everything, and to thank, praise 
and serve htm continually while I 





been my mark.—Goldswith. 





<= | PERUNA CURES CATARRH 


"OF KIDNEYS EVERY TIME. 
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Mr. John Vance, of Hartford City, Ind. 
says: “My kidney trouble is much 
better. I have improved so much that 
everybody wants to know what medi- 
cine I am using. I recommend Peruna 
toevery body and some have commenced 
touseit. The folks all say that if Dr. 
Hartman’s medicine cures me it must be 
great.” 

Mr. J. Brake, of Petrolea, Ontario, 
Canada, writes: ‘‘Four years ago I 
had a severe attack of Bright’s Dis- 
ease, which brought me so low the 
doctor said nothing more could be 
done for me. I began toto take Peruna 
and Manalin, and in three months I 
was a well man, and have continued 
SO ever since.’’ 

At the appearance of the first symptom 
of kidney trouble, Peruna should be 
taken, This remedy strikes atonce the 
very root of the disease. It at once re- 
lieves the catarrhal kidneys of the stag- 










Peruana Creating a National Sensation in the Cure 
of Chronic Ailments of the Kidneys. xe 





nant blood, preventing the escape of 


) 


serum from 
the blood. Pe- - 
runa stimu- 
lates the kid- 
neys to ex- 
erete from 


accumula t- 
ing poison, 
end thus pre- 
vents the 
convulsions 
which are sure to follow if the poisons 
are allowed to remain. It gives great 
vigor to the heart’s action and digestive 
system, both of which are apt to fail 
rapidly in this disease. 

Peruna cures catarrh of the kidneys 
simply because it cures catarrh wher- 
ever located. 

A book on catarrh, written by Dr. 
Hartman, will be sent free to any ad- 
dress by The Peruna Medicine Oo, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

















STATE LECTURER’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Pamlico County Alliance will be 
held at the court house, in Bayboro, 
N.C., on Saturday, Oct. 12th, 1901. 
Bro. J. C. Bain, Lecturer North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Alliance, will be 
present and deliver a public lecture. 
Bro. Bain will also speak at the fol- 
lowing places in the county : 
Olympia, Oct. 7th, at 8 o’clock, 


p. m. 

Arapahoe, Oct. 8th, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Oriental, Oot. 8th, at 7:30 o’clock 
p. m. 

Florence, Oct. 9th, at 10 o’clock 


a.m. 
Merritt, Oct. 9th, at 7:30 p. m. 
Mesic, Oot. 10th, at 11 o’clocka.m. 
Hobucken, Oot. 10th, at 7:30 p. m. 
Goose Creek Island, Oot. 11th, at 

10 o’clock a. m. 

Public invited. 
H. W. Cowk Lt, 
Sec’y-Treas. Pamlico Co. Alliance. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are 80 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. 3 








| NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘“‘w” weekly, 
“gm” serni-monthly, 
“m”’ 1nonthly. 


REGULAR |®>}e®®® ® 2200008002808 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 
OvuR PRIOE 








: 


Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) “‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘*w’’.......... 
Home and Farm, ‘‘sm” 


3 








| Farm and Fireside, “sm”’............ 
Woman’s Home Companion, m., 
Farmers Voice, W...... be 
j Gentlewoman (Fashions) 1 
! 
{ 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
' 
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Hoard’s Dairyman, w 
Atla:tie Monthly, m.. x 
McCinre’s (Literary) n ¥ 
Ledger (Literary) m... 
Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth's Companion, w 
The Outlook, m........... 
Breeders’ Gazette, w... 
Review of Reviews, in. 
The Century, M........+0+ 


2 OS INS OO a a Be at ta pe ee pes pe te 
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The World’s Work, 00.........::0-se0e 
So.¥ruit and Truck Grower, m., 


~ 





| you wish more than one . 
paper write for special rates. 

For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. =: t 3 3 








SOhanss ALL ORDERS * 
The Progressive Farmer, 





have life.—Epictetus. 


Raleigh, N. C, 








into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More be Agr econ for compe- 


tent young people than we have been 


and not a long hoe from our senovi | 


able to fill. 


\ Raleigh, N. C. 


6 BGeGSOBBSe VSVeEBVeoweosd 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


a | 

("One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

("Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

ja" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 


} 
se ONLY, 
; 


Peele’s Business College, | 





| 9° For Catalogue addréss Presi- 


dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


A SHORT 


ULBAN TnI 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER i::SORTS. 


—IS VIA Tik— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N Y., as the monotocy of long 
rail journey is broken. 

















Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 
| exeept Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
| omfort at 8.00 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
| fording opportunity for through passengers 
| from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
| Kichmond, Old=Point Comfort and Virginia 
| Beach en route. 

| For tickets and general information apply to 
| railroad ticket agents, or to M. B, CKOWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. i. MAYER, 
| Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

| H. b. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 













UNDER A 

$5,000 DEPOSIT 
R. R. FARE PAID 

200 FREE 

Vows 

GA.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ca 














Users of 
ege 
Fertilizers 
we recommend 
our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
‘ farmers—upon 

their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer’s library to 
contain them. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 













BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.26, 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.236 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1,58 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers................000 1,08 


Practical AGriculture...............000sccecceecsssseesee 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 











CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


My office close to U.8. Feens Office. , ps relimin- 
examinations made, "a fee not due un 

is pecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVE: 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents peewee Siggers 
receive special notice, wi 


INVENTIVE 


illustrated —Eleventh terms. . ' 
a” a Late of CA. Snow & Co. 
F A SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
o Us gy WASHINGTON, D. c. 





















Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? H 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N.C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, O, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. CO. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8, Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N, OC. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. OC. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. 0, 
EXEOUTIVE COMMITTER. 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F, Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Oo., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C, Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N. C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Oo., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R, H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. O. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. 0. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Salisbury, 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS. 

Commu«sioner—#, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


N.C, Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N, C. 

Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
Mw. 62 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
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Living Issues. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MINNEAPOLIS 
SPEECH. 








An Address, Delivered Sept. 24, in Which the 
New President Outlined His Views on Na- 
tional Affairs. 


In his admirable series of studies 
of twentieth century problems Dr. 


Lyman Abbott has pointed out that) that the law of work is the funda- 


we are a nation of pioneers ; that the 
first colonists to our shores were 
pioneers, and that pioneers selected 
out from among the descendants of 
these early pioneers, mingled with 
others selected afresh from the Old 
World, pushed westward into the 
‘wilderness and laid the foundations 
for new commonwealths. They were 
men of hope and expectations, of 
enterprise and energy, for the men 
of dull content or more dull despair 


must make your lives as worthy as 
they made theirs. They sought for 
true success, and therefore they did 
not seek ease. They knew that suc- 
cess comes only to those who lead 
the life of endeavor. 
FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF WORK. 

It seems to me that the simple ac- 
ceptance of this fundamental fact of 
American life, this acknowledgement 


mental law of our being, will help us 
to start aright in facing not a few of 
the problems that confront us from 
without and within. As regards in- 
ternal affairs, it should teach us the 
prime need of remembering that, 
after all has been said and done, the 
chief factor in any man’s success or 
failure must be his own character— 
that is, the sum of hiscomm on sense, 
his courage, his virile energy and 
capscity. Nothing can take the 





had no partin the great movemcnt 
into and across the new world. Cur, 


country has been populated by | 


place of this individual factor. 
Ido-not fora moment mean that 
much cannot be done to supplement 








ity to a foremost place among the 
world powers, must necessarily find 
more and more that it has world 
duties also. 

There are excellent people who be- 
lieve that we can shirk these duties 
and yet retain our self-respect, but 
these good people are in error. 
Other good people seek to deter us 
from treading the path of hard but 
lofty duty by bidding us remember 
that all nations that have achieved 
greatness, that have expanded and 
played their part as world powers, 
have in the end passed away. So 
they have; so have all others. 
The weak and the stationary have 
vanished as surely as and more rap- 
idly than those whose citizens felt 
within them the life that impels gen- 
erous souls to great and noble effort. 

This is another way of stating the 
universul law of death, which is it- 
self part of the universal law of life 
The man who works, the man who 
does great deeds, in the end dies as 


pioneers, and therefore it has in it/ it. Besides each oné of us working | surely as the veriest idler who cum- 
more energy, more enterprise, More | individually, all of us have to work | bers the earth’s surface, but he leaves | 


expansive power than any other in 
the wide world. | 

| 
THE HOME-MAKER BUILDS THE STATE. | 


You whomIl am now addressing | 
stand for the most part but one gen- 
eration removed from thess pioneers. 
You are typical Americans, for you 
have done the great, the character- 
istic, the typical work of our Ameri- 
can life. In making homes and carv- 
ing out careers for yourselves and 
your children you have built up this 
State. Throughout our history the 
success of the home maker has been 
but another name for the upbuilding 
of the nation. The men who, with 
ax in the forest and pick in the moun- 
tains and plow on the prairies, pushed 
to completion the dominion of our 
people over the American wilderness 
have given the definite shape to our 
nation. They have shown the quali- 
ties of daring, endurance and far- 
sightedness, of eager desire for vio- 
tory and stubborn refusal to accapt 
defeat, which go to make up the 
essential manliness of the American 
character. Above all, they have 
recognized in practical form the fun- 
damental law of succoss in American 
life—the law of worthy work, tne 
law of high, resolute endeavor. We 
have but little room among our peo- 
ple for the timid, the irresolute und 
the idle, anditis noless true that 
there is scant room in the world at 
large for the mation with mighty 
thews that dares not to be great. 

NO ENVY OF THE IDLE. 

Surely in speaking to the sons of 
men who actually did the rough and 
hard and infinitely glorious work of 
making the great northwest what it 
now is I need hardly insist upon the 
righteousness of this doctrine. In 

‘our gwn vigorous lives you show 
by evéry act how scant is your 
patience with those who do not see 
in the line of effort the life supremely 
worth living. Some times we hear 
those who do not work spoken of 
with envy. Surely the willfully idle 
need arouse in the breast of a healthy 
man no emotion stronger than that 
of contempt, at the outside no emo- 
tion stronger than angry contempt 
The feeling of envy would have in it 
an admission of inferiority on our 
part, to which the men who know 
not the sterner joys of life are not 
entitled. Poverty isa bitter thing, 
but it is not as bitter as the exist- 
ence of restless;vacuity and physical; 
moral and intellectual flabbiness to 
which those doom themselves who 
elect to spend all their years in that 
vainest of all vain pursuits, she pur- 
suit of mere pleasure as a sufficient 
endinitself. The willfully idle man, 
the willfully barren woman, has no 

. place inasane, healthy and vigor- 
ous community. Moreover, the gross 
and hideous selfishness for which 
each stands defeats even its.own 
miserable aims. 

' THE HAPPIEST MAN. 

Exactly as infinitely the happiest 
woman is she who has borne and 
brought up many healthy children, so 
infinitely the happiest man is he who 
has toiled hard and successfully in 
his life work. The work may be 
done in a thousand different ways— 
‘with the brain or the hands, in the 
study, the field or the workshop—if 
it is honest work, honestly done and 
‘well worth doing, that ig all we huve 
a right to ask. Every father and 
mother here, if they are wise, will 
bring up their children not to shirk 
difficulties, but to meet and over- 
come them ; not to strive after a life 
of ignoble ease, but to strive to do 
their duty, first to themselves and 
their families and then to the whole 
State, and this duty must inevitably 
take the shape of work in some form 
or other. You, the sons of pioneers, 


together. We cannot possibly do} 
our best work as a nation unless all 
of us know how to act in combina- 
tion as well as how to act each indi- 
vidually for himself. The acting in 
combination can take many forms; 
but, of course, its most effective 
form must be when it comes in the 
shape of law—that is, of action by 
the community asa whole through 
the law-making body. 

OPPORTUNITY THE GREATEST GIFT. 


But itis not possible ever to in- 
sure prosperity merely by law. 
Something for good can be done by 
law, and bad laws can do an infinity 
of mischief; but, after all, the best 
law can only prevent wrong and in- 
justice and give to the thrifty, the 
far-seeing and the hard-working a 
chance to exercise to the best advan- 
tage their special and peculiar abili- 
ties. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down as to where our legislation 
shall stop in interfering between man 
and man, between interest and in- 
terest. 

All that can be saidis that it is 
highly undesirable on the one hand 
to weaken individual initiative and, 
on the other hand, that in a con- 
stantly increasing number of cases 
we shall find it necessary in the 
future to shackle cunning as in the 
past we have shackled force. 

It is not only highly desirable, but 
necessary that there should be legis- 
lation which shall carefully shield 
the interests of wage-workers and 
whioh shall discriminate in favor of 
the honest and humane employer 
by removing the disadvantage under 
which he stands when compared 
with unscrupulous competitors who 
have no conscience and will do right 
only under fear of punishment. Nor 
can legislation stop only with what 
are termed labor questions. The vast 
individual and corporate fortunes, 
the vast combinations of capital, 
which have marked the development 
of our. industrial system, create new 
conditions and noacessitate a change 
from the old attitude of the State 
and Nation toward property. It is 
probably true that the large majority 
of the fortunes that now exist in this 
country have been amaxsed not by 
injuring our people, but as an inoi- 
dent to the conferring of great bene- 
fits upon the community, and thisno 
matter what may have been the con. 
scious purpose of those amassing 
them. There is but the scantiest 
justification for most of the outcry 
against the men of wealth as such, 
and it ought to be unnecessary to 
state that any appeal which directly 
or indirectly leads to suspicion and 
hatred among ourselves, which tends 
to limit opportenity and, therefore, 
to shut the door of success against 
poor men of tulent, and, finally, 
which entails the possibility of law 
lessnes3 and violence, is an attack 
upon the fundamental properties of 
American citizenship. 

Our interests are at bottom com 
mon. Inthe long run we go up or 
go down together. Yet more and 
more is it evident that the State— 
and, if necessary, the Nation—has 
got to possess the right of supervis 
ion and control as regards the greus | 
corporations which are its creutures, 
particularly as regards the great 
business combinations which derive 
a portion of their importance from 
the existence of some monopolistic 
tendency. The right should be ex: 
ercised with caution and self-re- 
straint, but it should exist, so that 
if may bo invoked if the need arises. 

WORLD DUTIES ALSO. 

So much for our duties, each to 
himself and each to his neighbor, 
within the limits of our own coun- 
try. But our country, as it strides 


behind him the great fact that he | 
has dons his work well. So itis with 
nations. While the nation that hus 
dared to be great, that has had the 
wiil and the power to change the} 
destiny of the ages, in the end must | 
die. Yetno less surely the nation 
that has played the part of the weak- 
ling must also die, and whereas the 
nation that has done nothing leaves 
nothing behind it, the nation that 
has done a great work really con 

tinues, though in changed form, for- 
evermore. The Roman has passed 
away exactly as all nations of an- | 
tiquity which did not expand when | 
he expanded, but their very memory 
has vanished, while he himself is 
still a living force throughout the 
wide world in our entire civilization 
of to-day and will so continue 
thruugh countless generations, 
through untold ages. : 


WE ARE IMPELLED TO OUTWARD AOC- 
TIVITY. 


Itis because we believe with ail 
our heart and soulin the greatness 
of this country, because we feel the 
thrill of hardy life in our veins and 
are confident that to us is given the 
privilege of playing a leading part in 
the ceutury that has just opened, 
that we hail with eager delight the 
opportunity to do whatever task 
Providence may allot us. We admit 
with all sincerity that our firat duty 
is within our own household; that 
we must not merely talk, but act, in 
favor of cleanliness and decency and 
righteousness in all political,.social 
and civic matters. No prosperity 
and no glory can savea nation that 
is rotten at heart. We must ever 
keep the core of our national being 
sound and see to it that not only our 
citizens in private life, but, above 
all, our statesmen in public life, 
practice the old commonplace virtues 
which from time immemorial have 
lain at the root of all. true national 
well being. Yet while this is our 
first duty itis not our whole duty. 
Exactly as each man, while doing 
first his duty to his wife and the 
children within his home, must yet, 
if he hopes to amount to much, striye 
mightily in the world outside his 
home, so our nation, while first of all 
seeing to its own domestic well be- 
ing, must not shrink from playing 
its part among the great nations 
without. 
| CONCLUGED NEXT WEEK | 
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THE LEGION OF MILLIONAIRES. 


The increase in the number of 
very rich men, us well as the size ef 
great fortunes, is so great as to pro- 
voke midsummer journalism to make 
lists of them. The New York Her 
ald, for instance, has lately com- 
piled a list of 3,828 millionaires in 
the United States—that is ono per- 
son out of everv 20,000. And the 
estimate is that 87 per cent. of them 
made their own fortunes; that only 
13 per cent. of them received larte 
fortunes by inberitance; that the 
same number )ocume rich from the 
increased values of real eftate; that 
nearly 20 per*cent. made fortunes as 
manufacturers, 16 per cent. as mer- 
chants, 12 per cent by transporta- 
tion, and 10 per cent. by banking. 
Sach a list can never be accurate ; 


| but, so long as people love gossip, it 


will be interesting —The World’s 
Work Magazine. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that.science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 

directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 

the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
80 much faith in its curative powers, that the 

offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 

‘ails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, FJ. CHENEY &CoO.,, Toledo,O. 








if you are true to your ancestry, 


forward with ever-inoreasing rapid- 


map Bold by Druggists, 76c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


MEETING OF STATE VETERANS. 





The Association to Hold Annual Meeting Here 
Wednesday of Fair Week. 

The Confederate Veterans Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will hold 
its annual session on Wednesday 
night of Fair Week, October 23, at 
the Capitol, at 8 p. m. The meetings 
of this body have resuited in im- 
portant action for the benefit of the 
survivors of the war, through the 
labors of its officers and committees, 
such as the publication of the regi- 
mental histories, the increase of the 
appropriation for the Soldiers’ Home, 
the addition of its hospital, and the 
new dormitory now in process of 
erection, the correction of the pen- 
sion system and the addition to the 
roster edited by Major Moore, which 
|are now being prepared. 
| Camps of United Confederate Vet- 
| erans throughout the State, county 
'and other associations of survivors 
and veterans who may not be mem- 
bers of any organization are cordially 
invited to the meeting, which om- | 
braces all. Gen. J. 5. Carr, presi- | 
dent, and Capt. C. B. Denson, secre- 
tary, will present their annual re- 
ports, and business of interest will 
considered. It is known that soldiers 
of preminence in the war will be 
present on this occasion during the 
fair, the president of which is Gen. 
Wm. R. Cox, and the chief marshal 
Gen. Wm. P. Roberts: The press of 
the State is respectfully requested 
to call attention to it.—Exchange. 








De en a 
Horse Owners ¢ a Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


‘he Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY CF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 

eafest best Blister_ever used. Takes the place 

of all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 

all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

. As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rireumatism, 


Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., itis invaiuabie, 


WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful 


of 
CAUSTIC BAL SAA will 
produce more actual results than @ whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made 


Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
god to give satisfaction. Price $1.50; 

by druggists. or sent by express, charge: 
jirections for its_use. Send for @escri 
tostimonials, eto,®@Address 

fHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©O,, Cleveland, Ghia 


FOR 


Wilt Qals 2 


The Test Farms of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have 400 
Bushels Virginia Gray or Winter 
Turf Oats for Sale. 

State 


co” AL WARILGORE, Crtemis, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











*“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
ree, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Send for our 
FREE booklet, = — 
“Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


GOLD DUST 


Itis the ‘‘ World’s Best Cleanser.” 



















Try it once and you will always use it. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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Washin 








gPuwder} 





makes clean floors, bright pans, spotlesc 
kettles, snowy linen, shining dishes. {+ 
cleans everything more thoroughly thar 
soap does and is much cheaper. ; 





















won and made by Winchester shells. 





5 Ra CED TIE GRP LE BEG! 
| INCHESTER 
“LEADER” and “REPEATER” | 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliabie. ‘*Ailthe world’s championships and records have been 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS, SOLD EVERYWHERE 





Shoot them and you’ll shoot well, 











“GHATTANGOGA,” « 
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insidenis and bair-vrea ith escapes told 
nuraber only, which we are seuuing free o 
subscription to our publication, Satisfaction 


charge to every one who sends 5U vents’for 4 
guarantoed. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL Ap 
Coxntaining 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL). 
of United States Army. Have you readit? If not : 
send at once before they are all taken. 
ie Dvansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of 

every ebteriaining tounner.” We | 
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Address at onee: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER 
182 £. Elghth Sf., Chattancogs “Tere 












OUR GREAT FREE WATCH OFFER - 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 
earn this watch every week. You can 
do the work in one hour. 
name and address, no money. We will 
forward a book of ten coupons, each 
good for three months’ subscription 
to the best home magazine in Amer- & 
ica, to be sold at 10ceach. You see 
ten people only, as everybody takes | 
advantage of this bargain. 
sold, send us the $1.00 and we for- 
ward the watch prepaid. 


Plated, Open Face, and Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. A Written Guarantee goes with 
each watch. It is a good timekeeper, and in 
this respectis equal to the highest price watch. , 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 4) 
















Send your 
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This is an American Watch, Nickel 











¢ ‘supa. CHICAGO § 














Send No Vioney 20 









free inspection. Case is made of the newly 
, discovered gold alloy with extra 
heavy plate of 14 karat Solid 










stem- (bea { 
absolute a 


with b 
20 YEARS GUARANTEE. %& 


né American Standard is the 


set, 


80 frequently advertised 


handsomest and best time keep- 
ing watch ever offered for tie 
price. Watch dealers buy them in 
preference to other makes, costing 15 to ——— 
20 dollars, We have received during the last 8 
months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 
ands of testimonials from all over the world. 
Our regular factory price is $60.09 per dozen, 
but in order to extend our trade,we will forthe 
next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free 
is firm is thoroughly reliable.— _~"*~ . 


pled conce! 
Tm end absolutely 
months if not perfectly satisfactory in every way. 


WARNING! Beware of catchy-looking, worth- 
guarantee, and take back any watch after six 


less imitation watches, 
by unprinei; 
reliable fi 








WARRANTED - 
Send name and address and we will send you Sis inspection to any person who will recon 
this magnificently engraved double hunting ears mend and show it to their friends, We wait 
case, **American Standard” watch for ee . to advertise our watches and convince y 


Anyone can sell several of these watches every 
week without devoting any extra time or effort, 
and make a profit of 5 to 10 dollars on every 
watch. Order at once at our special factory price 
as this offer is limited. Catalogue free. Address 


EAGLE WATCH MFG. CO.,164 Lees Bldg., CHICAGO, , 





Our 45 Day Offer 













of their superior quality, before you pay 01 

cent. Send us your name, post office and « 

press office, state if you want ladies or gents 
size, and we will send you atonce 
our watch for free inspeetion. After 
you have convineed yourself to 
your own satisfaction, that the 
watch is equalto any that would 
f cost15 dollarsin your own town 
and the greatest bargain you ever 
6aw, then pay our SPECIAL 
FASTORY PRiCE oF $4.85 
and express charges,otherwise not 
onecent. Many write us they sold the 
watch same day with ten dollars profit 























RIPANS 


W. E. AMES, A COLLECTOR, AGED 
THIRTY YEARS, LIVING AT 1331 
SANSOM ST., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., WRITES: 
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“My attention was fiust cailed to Ripans 
Tabules by a lady who has been troubled 
with indigestion. I called at her home one 
day about three mon hs ago and was com- 
p'aining of my stomach feeling badly. She 
gave mea Rip ins Tabu end advised me to 
continue taking them fo: a few days, which 
I did, I fouad (hat they gave me great relief. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not bhenetted by the occasional use 

of RIP*A'N'S Tabule, and the price. 10 rd 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
evred. For sale by druggists. 5 











SEED OATS. 


—o—— 
2000 bushels of Virginia Gray Turf Seed 
Oats for sale. Price 70 cts. per bushel 
F. O. B. Washington, North Carolina, in ten 


bushel lots or upward. Address: 


URWARD FARM 
Lock Box 110, WASHINGTON, N. 0, 


BRANSON'S ALMANAC 


SESS SSs===== FOR 

















LOoOg. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF LEVI BRANSOR, 


ny that I have sold out my herd cf PO 





1 represent 
parties who 
will lend 
money on 
improved 
farm lands 
hs in Wakeand 
adjoining counties. Easy terms, and | 
long time on loans can be obtained | 
by the borrowers. For further par | 
ticulars write me or eill to sea me 
at my office ‘ 

Room 23, Pullen Building 

Raleigh, N. C a ee is 

. J. N. HOLDING. 


SEED WHEAT ._.2 


Red, White, Bearded, Smooth, 
Pure and Ciean. All yields over 
30 bus Reduced crices to close 
out Circular. Sample tor stamp 


W.R. KNOX Box 100, Intercourse, Pa 


MONEY TO LEND § 
ON FARM LENDS. ¢ 





‘s\ NOT TRUE. ¢* 








Reports } aving been circulated through the 
EAN D 
INA hogs to parties in’ North Carolina, I 
wish to state that the report is a mistake as I 
have a larger number apd finer hogs on hand 
than ever before. J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 











RALEIGH, N. A= 








io of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
jiance. 





Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH... 


The Direct Line to all Points 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
oa all Through and Local Trainsie 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 00 all 
Night Trains; Fast and Sxfe® shed- 


ties. 


Travel by the Southern and yo? 
are assured a Safe Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rate 

™ and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
TPA. ©. P.&T. Ay : 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘Asheville, N. 0 

No TROUBLE TO ANSWER Quarerons. 

FRANK S. GANNON, J.M. GULP, W.A- bi 
84 V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. 
WasHINeron, D.C 
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one acre ‘of ound in all. There | formed will 1 in richness 
ndenice. er fr gfe yhompi 
Correspo was a marked and most favorable| to the farm and bring in money to 
-‘ gHEEP IN THE SOUTH. difference in the crops with this com- | the owner, and when neglected will 
con post mix applied as compared with | result in absolute loss. 


Scientific Composting at Home—No Fling at 
Merchants But It’s the Farmer’s Business 
_Useful Hints From Prof. Kilgore—Prac- 
tical Agricultural Chemistry—Tobacco 
Stems Tried—Sheep Manure Compost Form- 
pla—Careful Compost Mixing—Diligent 
Use of Absorbents—Guard Against Thieves. 

rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The time will come, and I believe 

most at hand, when the Sonth 


Co 


it is ¢ : 

will begin to cease paying for the 
‘gompost mixing of high grade fertili- 
“ers .¢ the manufacturers and mer- 


chants’ barns ; when the money paid 
such shall be saved to the 
by his doing his own com- 


out for 


ne 
sont sand thus adding far more to 
his profits by saving and using the 
fertilizing elements his land and 
stock produces at his hand. It only 


needs scientigc composting with 
gome fundamental (‘high grade’’) 
elements to make the whole ‘‘pile of 
manure’ quite as valuable practically 
as that bought ffom the merchant at 
a high price. 

This must not be construed as a 
selfish strike at the merchant, for it 
is fortunate for all of us that the 
mercuant’s enterprise led the way 
and showed the farmer the better 
way ‘o higher agricultural industry, 
and he should be credited with it 
and paid for what he hasdone. But 
while we accord this to him, I also 
urge the farmer to master his own 
business, & very important part of 
which is to save, compost and use all 
the fertilizing elements he is now 
producing and learn how to produce 
more, especially through the agency 
of sheep manure, the mode of hand- 
ling and superior quality of which I 
am trying to point out. 

Since writing my last chapter, and 
being in correspondence with, Prof. 
B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., I have received some ex- 
cellent hints relating to analysis of 
elements, values, etc., but for want 
of material from me for annlysis, he 
could not furnish me with much re- 
liable data, except that from fresh 
sheep manure and Bermuda grass, 
(used in a future chapter) both of 
which Ido not remember to have 
seen heretofore. He says: ‘‘Aver- 
age fresh sheep manure contains 
about the following constituents: 
Ammonia, .7 per cent.; potash, .3 
per cent.; phosphoric acid, .2 per 
cent.’’ 

Of course this refers to ‘‘average”’ 
green manure from sheep kept on 
common food in the common way 
and evidently without the sheep 
urine init. I wish it noted that I 
am writing about a flock of 300 ewes 
receiving what would generally now 
be considered extra good feed and 
keeping. I have another analysis 
which if I am not mistaken was 
given on sheep manure with the 
urine, viz.: Phosphoric acid, 16 per 
cent.; ammonia, 2 25 per cent. ; pot- 
ash, 17 per cent. I know thee 
sheep were under high keep and feed, 
but my practical experience with 
such sheep manure, warranted mein 
Placing about that valuation on it 
that I hereafter give, handled mainly 
48 lum suggesting in these articles, 
though modified some at the sugges- 
tion of Prof. Kilgore. 

lam carefully trying not to over- 
estimate benefits or profits so as. to 
Mislead any one. I am writing so 
carefully that I feel confident of be- 
ing able to substantially sustain by 
analytical discussion any proposition 
Set torward in these chapters. I 
have very largely written from per 
Sonali experience and observation 
Tatisr then from books and what 
others have told me; having a fair 
School and teacher’s knowledge of 
chemistry anda lengtbily gathered 
Practical knowledge on what may be 
termed a smali scale, though not the 
loss scientific, of agricultural chem- 
lcals, their action and results on ap- 
Plication, especially in composting 
‘mall quantities, applying the same 
8G noting results. 

“nce in Missouri I bought a quan 
tity of tobacco that had been dried 


8 the stalks, at one and a half cents 
* pound and used the leaves for sheep 

'p. The stems were in the way, so 
T had them—about five huadred 
boun ‘s—cut up fine and mixed with 
“pile of excellent horse manure in 


* Stull in the stable, about 2,000 
pesad, Saved with the urine as the 
— were bedded with chaff. Find- 
rs as mixture was too dry, I wet 
~ 40d threw some dirt on it and hav- 


‘Ng some land plaster, about 200’ 


Pounds, 


1 covered the pile with it 
8very tin 


le if was stirred. It was in 
® fix by planting time and used 
°stly cn corn, but some on pota. 

» Melons and cabbage, on about 


.- 
. 


m 





others of the kame adjoining which 
were manured only from the pile 
outside the stable, and with other 
crops on ground not far away, not 
manured. They grew faster, greener, 
larger and yielded better so that I 
estimated the increased crop from 
that acre fully paid for sheep dipand 
all cost of the tobacco, about $12, 
although most of my potatoes rotted 
that year. 

Afterwards I noted one analysis of 
tobacco stems, viz.: Phosphoric 
acid, .96 per cent ; ammonia, 1.42 per 
cent. ; potash, 4.13 per cent.; and I 
see that an analysis at the North 
Carolina Station and others are near 
about the same. These with other 
and varied trials made warrant me, 
I think, in giving another formula 
for handling sheep manure properly 
cared for, viz.: 

Provide 10 barrels land plaster, 25 
barrels quick lime, ten tons best acid 
phosphate (or I much prefer six tons 
pure ground bone), twelve tons to 
bacco stems and refuse, cut short, 
dried and shredded or ground, 80 
tons of muck and 30 tons of leaf 
mold. (See Chapter XVI.) 

For a flock of 75 breeding ewes 
one-fourth the above quantities will 
be sufficient, and.for one hundred 
and fifty, one-half the amounts. 

Supposing, of course, this to be on 
a farm or plantation of over 400 acres 
where 160 have been runin cotton, 
but now 300 breeding ewes being 
brought on the place to the agreed 
plan that only 80 acres shall be 
planted annually to cotton, while 80 
acres and the remainder of the place 
shall be devoted to keeping the sheep 
which are to have sufficient housing 
and feed prepared for high keeping, 
with a compost barn, &c. (See pre- 
vious chapters.) . ‘ 

Mix the lime and muck together as 
before described, also the leaf mold, 
cut tobacco stems, and phosphate or 
ground bone; all as directed. (See 
Chapter XVI.) Lastly, mix these 
piles in with the sheep and other 
manure as directed in Chapter XVI. 

Reserve the 10 barrels land plas 
ter to have constantly on hand to 
sprinkle daily on the manure in the 
stalls and in the sheep pens, having 
previously mixed it with ‘two on 
three times its bulk of dry leaf mold 
and enough of it used to immediately 
absorb all of the urine and wetness 
of the manure and thus hold it for 
composting with the manure. This 
isa necessary and very paying pre- 
caution and labor. All hay, straw 
or other material used for bedding 
should be run through a cutter and 
cut short or raked up daily off the 
manure and run through a cutter. 
This not only facilitates decomposi- 
tion, but prevents much labor and 
time expended on it in the compost 
barn. 

Great cure must be exercised that 
no manure be exposed to rain or 
wet, or sun or drying wind which 
may carry off any part whatever of 
the elements contained init. Take 
care that enough dry-earth and plas- 
ter be used to keep down the pres- 
ence of any smell whatever, either 
in the stables, pens, sheep barns or 
compost room. All such is unhealthy 
both to beast and man, besides it is 
evidence that some fertilizing ele- 
ments are escaping. 

Let me urgently impress upon your 
mind, brother sheep husbandman 
who may have embarked in the sheep 
business, the importance of the dili- 
gent useof absorbents all the time. 

You may in this case regard water, 
sun and air as thieves that are con- 
stantly watching to carry away your 


If this system is industriously ad- 
hered to, in a few years there would 
be but little fertilizer of any kind to 
buy of a very costly character, and 
very soon ‘‘Independence’’ might be 
written over that plantation’s man- 
sion gate and “‘Liberty’’ engraved on 
his front door, 
It is so important that I must fol- 
low this with another chapter at the 
risk of being tedious. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 





¥OR RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I am glad to find you still inform- 
ing the people about rural free de- 
livery. Keep on hammering away 
at it till we get it in North Carolina. 
It willdoas much for the general 
education of the white people of this 
section as the public schools have 
done for the past 10 years, for it will 
carry information to many neigh- 
borhoods where the children do not 
attend the public schools even dur- 
ing the short time they are open. 


N. B. Coss. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 


ete 
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ATTENTION, COTTON FARMERS! 





Secretary Parker Urges That County Organ- 
izations be Perfected at Once. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A letter just received from Mr. 
W.C. Stone, Enfield, who is Secre- 
tary of the Cotton Farmers’ Associa- 
tion of Halifax county, says that 
they effected a temporary organiza- 
tion the 5th, and appointed organiz- 
ers for the county so as to be ready 
for the permanent organization 21st 
inst. He writes that everything 
looks encouraging and says that the 
planters of Halifax county will stand 
firm in the movement. This seems 
to be the sentiment in the various 
sections that I have heard from. 
There are only a few counties that I 
have not heard from. I hope that 
these will take steps for organizing 
before the 23d, so that every cotton- 
growing county in the State will be 
represented at the meeting in Ral- 
eigh, Wednesday of Fair week. 

T. B. Parker, Seo’y. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY MEETING. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society 
will be' held in the Auditorium of 
the Agricultural Department Build- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., at 3p.m., on 
Thursday, October 24th, 1901. 

A good program will be presented, 
and the meeting promises to be a 
very profitable one. Members are 
especially invited to bring with them 
samples of fruit for display and dis- 
cussion. During the year the mem- 
bership of the Society has been very 
materially increased, and we trust 
that as many will attend as can pos- 
sibly do so. Eyeryone who is inter- 
ested in fruit-growing, trucking, or 
other lines of horticulture, is invited 
to attend this meeting.* As it takes 
place during the week of the State 
Fair, there should be a large atten- 


dance. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Seo’y. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 














RA.LeiaH, N. C., Oot. 15, 1901 
New cotton— 


Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Sérict midating 0k. . Sasiees 8 
INE ao sce as 6 ee ota bie 8s 734 


Receipts 102 bales. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WitmineTon, N. C., Oct. 12, 1901. 





ammonia, phosphate and ash from 
your manures, and thus rob your 
farm of richness and your pocket of 
dollars. Yos, guard against them as 
intelligently and persistently us you 
guard your stables and money drawer 
with locks and keys against thieves 
by day and night. This will be to 
you an insurance policy well in- 
vested 

I suggest that almost every one 
engaged in the business this -way 
should plant enough tobacco to yield 
him twelve tons of stems and waste. 
Without a great effort enough ‘‘lugs”’ 
could be sold from the crop to pay 
all expenses of the crop and thus 
provide an important part of the an- 
nual fertilizing compost at no cost. 

I know that handling the sheep 
and other manure as I suggest will 
require intelligent care and labor, 
but one inust remember that itisa 
legitimate part of the joint sheep 
and cotton growing industry and 
quite as important in its place as 
harvesting the grain and the cotton. 
It is aduty which when well per- 


‘ as y, 


The Progressive Farmer, October 15, 1°°'. 











WONDERFUL 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, | 


| 
| 


and if permitted to continue fatal re- | 
sults are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

So when your kidneys are weak 
or out of order you can understand 
how quickly your entire body is af- 
fected, and how every organ seems 
so fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel bady,’’ be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’sSwamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy, because aS soon as your 
kidneys are well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince anyone. 

Among the many cures of this 
wonderful medicine, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, investigated by The 
Progressive Farmer, the one which 
we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers speak in the highest 
terms of the wonderful curative prop- 
erties of this great remedy : 


Drs Mornss, Ia., Oct. 20, 1900. 
“T have been out of health for a 





MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


Mts. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High 
Rock S8t., Lynn, Mass., writes on 
Nov, 2, 1900: ‘“‘About 18 months | 
ago I had a very severe spell of sick- | 
ness. [ was extremely sick for three | 
weeks, and when I finally was able) 
to leave my bed I was left with ex-| 
cruciating pains in my back. My, 
water at times looked very like cof-,| 





| Swamp-Root 


fee. Icould pass but little at a time,,™more than she can stand. 
and then only after suffering great | boon to the weak and ailing. 


an 


CURES 








BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


To Prove What the World-famous Discovery, Swamp-Root, will 
do for YOU, all Our Readers may have a Sample 
Bottle Free by Mail. 


long time, and I was taking medi- 
cine from a doctor’s prescription 
when I received your sample bottle. 
I stopped taking the doctor’s medi- 
cine and used the sample bottle of 
I afterwards took 
two of your large bottles, bought 
at my drug store, and they cured 
me entirely, and I have not felt so 
well for years. I thank you very 
much for sending me the sample bot- 
tle.’’ D.W. Smitn, 1821 Center St. 





D. W. SMITH. 


pain. My physicial condition was 
such that I had no strength and was 
all run down. The doctors said my 
kidneys were not affected, and while I 


DID NOT KNOW I HAD 
KIDNEY TROUBLE, 


I somehow felt certain my kidneys 
were the cause of my trouble. My 
sister, Mrs. C. E. Littlefield of Lynn, 
advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root a trial. I procureda 
bottle and inside of three days com- 
menced to get relief. I followed up 
that bottle with another, and at the 
completion of this one found I was 
completely cured. My strength re- 
turned, and to-day I am as well as 
ever. My business is that of can- 
vaser. I am on my feet a great deal 
of the time, and have to use much 
energy in getting around. My cure 
is therefore all the more remarka- 
ble, and is exceedingly gratifying to 
me.”’ Mrs. H. N. WHEELER. 


Swamp-Root will do just as much 
for any housewife whose back is too 
weak to perform her necessary work, 
whois always tired and overwrought, 


| who feels that the cares of life are 


It is a 





Sample 
Bottle 
Free. 


You may have a sample bottle of 


most distressing cases. 


and day, smarting or irritation in pa 


bad blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
out feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
disease. 


pearance, it is evidence that your 
attention. 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take a 


history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 





N. C. BAcon— 


eS * Sartre ere 18 @ 14 
|} Shoulders.... ..11 @ 12 
| Bidew........-..eeeeeees 11 @ 12 
| PEANUTS— 
LR RPG ein be sees 60 
| « Extra Prime...... 65 
| 1S) NE Side teeta 70 @ 75 
| Nis OMB oh ec wariaipere 55 
‘¢ extra prime....... 60 
ae Sr a ee 65 
a. sinks odo Gees 75 
CHICKENS— 
POTN 5 c'5.0 0 wd 6 melele 25 @s30 
CIEE 65 sina cpa gain «ae 10 @20 
LIE 5 6.0 sd va o'h aa ee @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 60 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 17 @18 


Corn, white, per bushel..75 @77 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3344@34% 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 12, 1901. 





CNS Se a pace ks 65 to 75 
CN 5s bids yithe blag 00 dle 80 to 85 
Sere Se es a 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 

BMG fea hekiwn tec ees 1,00 

Oats seed..:......... 60 to 65 
Potatoes—lIrish...... 80 to 90 
Lard—NorthCarolina 12to 14 
Hides—green..... as 5 to 5% 


Swamp Root. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. it stands the highest for its wonderful cures of the 


Swamp Root will set your whole 


system right, and the best proof of this is a trial. 


this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 


Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, by which you may test its wonderful 
curative properties for such disorders as kidney, bladder and urio acid dis- 
eases, poor digestion, when obliged to pass your water frequently night 


ssing, brick dust or sediment in the 


urine, headache, backache, lame back, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, heart disturbance due to bad kidney trouble, skin eruptions from 


diabetes, bloating, irritability, worn- 
ffeésh, sallow complexion, or Bright’s 


If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling or has a cloudy ap- 


kidnevs and bladder need immediate 


nd is for sale the world over at drug: 


gists in bottles of two sizes and two ;rices—fifty cents and one dollar. 

Remember the name, Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
VDITORIAL NOTICE.—If€ you have the slightest symptoms of 

kidney, liver or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family 


& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will 


gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured by 
In writing, be sure to say that you read this generous 


| offer in the Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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$5.00 
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SHOHS 
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for $3.50. 


=»s 22 2 ea] 


gg 9) gyn — 


Our Spr cial is made in all leather, 


including Patent Leather, Patent 


Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid and Seal Skin, eto. 


All the New Styles and Shapes. 





We thirfk they are worth $5 00. 
to examination. 


Order % pair sent to you, subject 


If you do not think as we do, return at our ex- 


pense; and if you do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 


shce made. : : 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALEIGH, N. Cc. 








House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 


House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. | 











ALLIANCE PRICE.-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


To the Business Agent who does the 
most business thorough the State 
Business Agency other than Ferti- 
lizer and Sewing Machines, from 
September ist, 1901, to August ist, 


1902, A Premium of $10 will be 
given. 


The Business Agent doing the next 
largest amount of business, under 
above restrictions, will be given $5. 
The person ordering the greatest number of 
the Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines through this office from August 1, 1901, 
to een fg 1, 1902, will be given FREE one Im- 
proved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine. 
To the person sending in the second largest 
number of oyders will be give FREE one Hills 
boro Sewing Machine. 

To the person sending in the third largest 
number of orders will be given FREE eithera 
No, 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No, 1 Boss Wash- 
ing Machine. 

‘o the lady sending in the largest number of 
orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the 
above Premium Offers. 

Ie" Begin in time now and you 
may win. 





GROCERIES. 


Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance........ 
Empress, Drop Head 


























RERUN NIN scissvasédcsutbingeces 15 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— r lb 
SY Tl inencies sodesiialbside dunedbvoreindidennaiccestecmaale 33 
60 Ibs...... 12 60 
WF LID si cckacndesacccusvvegusarseesuetsimacccceavaeeael 12 33 
Coffee, Green— 
EEIINO MIE Bin sie ecussssivesvetsvvcveaccoeeeeal 12 
s | | Se 12 
Good Rio........... Ls 
Medium Rio.... mi 
BIO W GEIAGDO PRUs vstessvevesssvesvessscmcvenes cog 1044 
Flo 
RENAE NOOB Gis sssveestevccnececesseteesexoueovereel $4 25 
MOT scuvosevcessssseteceenetes 375 
Dandy 3 75 
Winner -- 340 
Princess. 800 
Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar 55 


hatha Sit sbeindtswiagaceieatee 5 
No. 7, very light DrowN.............ceccssses 5 
NO. 'B, HEB DIO WD y.ccccesecercsecssnss 
oO. brown 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses........, 
No 2 Porto Rico “ 
tear Porto Rico " 
White Rose Corn ro. 
Molasses and Syrup in %& barrels 2c. 
PO athe bbl. prices, 
Keronene, AAG I s.0.iscidescgscnas eviavdke ves 12% 
e Standard White............... ll 
Black Pepper, best sifted 18 


Soda, baxing— 
112 lbs keg eis ove 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case..... 8 
Bi Carb, in assorte’ kkgs., 60 lb case ...... 3° 
Starch: Celluloid, per 4 CAase..............eseeee 2700 
Elastic Starch, per 34 Case...........00.seeerseseess 1 
Ivory Starch, per % case 2 


Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grape bs 
Fig “ 
Battle Ax“ 

Griis and Hominy— 
Per barrel 

“ bag 

Rolled Oats— 

Per barrel 
“oe % “ 

Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs. 
80 oe “oe a 









ts 








£5. 
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Zk 
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Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces...............scecerees 
The above Lard in followin 
Tubs, 80 lbs. 4c. over 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 
Pails, 20 Ibs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross wee 
50 Ib. case of | cans, . over tierces, 


C 
20 bb. case of 4 cans, s . over tierces, 
10 Ib. case of 6 cans, So. 





erces. 
oc. Over tierces, 


over tierces, 





SEEDS. 

Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... $4.60 
ss 66 Trade Mark ee "Vaaiiee 4.86 
Dwarf Essex Rape, oe DOIG. bvcssventssrean 
Winter Rye, ver bushel...............csssesessees 


German Millit (bags 15c. extra)— 
bad be Choice, per bushel ............... 

Trade Mark “ 

Hungarian Millet 


COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. ‘ 


Early Rose, for July plantin er bbl......83.00 
Empire State, (Late)? ~ Reanthesi 


“ “ 





rb 
Carman No. 3, _ ae 7 


Turnip Seed— is 
- perounce, lic. per und, 
40c, per pound by Feaii® ais 


—_ 


HARDWARE. 


Dixie Mlows, Boy 100 
Stonewall, Cotton PlOW........ccccccccccsscescceees 16 
“ “ l 65 

65 





ae Chaviess, nev dk oe 
alleable Clevis: er dozen..... 
* bolts, per ib” , 


Plo 





Back Band, webb, gene, per rol 
B. B. Buckles, per 

Plow Singletrees ‘“ eens 
Plow Lines, good, per pair....... 
ad “ common, per pair 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), _ 











Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutter.............cccccscssssssss $2 6 
Cook Stoves— 
NO, 7—18, WIth WATE... ..cccsmsessecsrserssrccgreocereccdl OD 
No. 7—20, ‘ ie 12 00 
No. 8—18, ‘ ——e «12 00 
No. 8—20, “ * 13 00 





Poultry Netting— 





















Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No, 2, 234 inch skein..... 

No. 4, 3 “ “ 

No. 6,34% “ 


sei bhi 





6 

36 “ oe “ ~ H 4 

48 * “ “ 2 2 40 

“ it) “ 

4 “ “ “ H S 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed WiIFE.......ccceccccccececessecees 83 60 
Dump Carts— 

Bes AG, I GUND i acdesotvessan sonccoontcesesekastanhenan 20 00 

its Si a. - “sedebisntanndneadivasorednicidctn eel 22 00 
Steel Axle— 

BUG, Mh g BE OU MEUM ccccscce, sasiesesonsondesnnsnanned 21 00 

No. 23, 14% “ OF  censiennh neshedeachietneatalainl 23 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

Bee GED NEE ccvatasep denlstncyscs) coacencsoceniientanennn ll 00 

8 inch 12 00 
atm A. = 

MONE BATION. cs cadsnnooshakasseascabamstendsensstnnsbuseaee 12 00 

4 PEGA 1%... sssasssccsohsoiessskauseinbactianshatandae eee 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 

No. 8, 24 SY eee 22 50 

NO. 10, 2% inch SKEIN...............cccsesssssserseserndd 60 

No. 12, 234 ND RIGS FS Pace ae 29 50 
Steel Axles— 

50 
50 
50 
50 
5O 
& 
oO 
50 
oe 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 

» each. 
Common each 80 


Tron Age Cultivators .............cccsssrssscescesses 8 
Field Hoes, per GOSe@D..........,...0ccceesserseseceennces 40 











p B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


all be on a level. If necessary to 
raise the bed a little the walking or 
space between the beds must be 
broader, say two and a half feet. 
Set the plants by means of a line 
opening holes, large and deep enough 
to admit of spreading the roots in a 
vertical position, press the earth 
firmly around the roots. If the soil 
is dry at planting pour water in the 
holes before setting the plants. 

Unless the soil is infested by win- 
ter-growing weeds very little culti- 
vation will be needed till the spring ; 
still if a hard packing rain should 
fall soon after planting, a light work- 
ing with hand hoes will promote 
growth. 

If the liberal quantities of manure 
mentioned have been applied no more 
will be needed before berry time, but 
if only the stable manure or only the 
cotton seed or meal has been applied 
it will pay to apply around or be- 
tween plants a month before time for 
blooming, either a liberal quantity 
of ashes or a soluble fertilizer rich 
in potash. When the ingredients 
can be obtained the following form- 
ula gives a perfect top dressing ma- 
nure for average soils per acre: 





Nitrate of soda..........---- 100 Ibs. 
Sulphate of potash.......... 100 
Acid phosphate or dissolved 

MSERERO fess ieee sae fees, 63 ie af Si 300 ‘ 


The nitrate of soda can be omitted 
if the heavy application of stable 
manure or cotton seed meal was 
used. 

Care must be taken to. destroy all 
weeds by shallow cultivation early 
in the spring. The mulch should be 
applied just before growth begins in 
the spring. This mulch is to keep 
¢he berries clean and should be evenly 
spread just deep enough to hide the 
plants when spread. The first rain 
will beat it down neatly around the 
plants. If weeds push up through 
the mulch pull them out. Pine straw 
whenever obtainable makes the best 
mulch but almost any kind of straw 
or litter can be used. 

At the North, and especially on 
wet soils given to heaving in heavy 
freezes, it is best to mulch the plants 
well as soonas very cold weather 
sets in and remove the mulch in 
early spring, scattering it then 
around and between the plants. 

For ordinary field culture the 
plants should be set in rows two and 
a half or three feet apart and 12 or 
15 inches apart in the row. The 
same plan as to manuring can be fol- 
lowed, using it in such quantities as 
practicable. If cotton seed meal or 
the seed are used in only moderate 
quantities, say 500 to 800 pounds 
meal or 50 bushels of seed per acre, 
it should be applied in the drill, mix- 
ing it well with the soil by running 
a cultivator down the row before the 
lists are made. These lists should be 

- knocked down very low, about level. 
Follow same plan of culture as given 
for intensive culture. 

If the heavy manuring described 
could have been applied last spring 
and followed by a crop of peas or 
vegetation of any kind it would have 
been better than the fall application. 
Excellent strawberries may be grown 
in good garden soil without any 


further manuring, though ashes will 


pay well. 


The above plan supposes that all 
runners will be clipped off as fast as 
They will begin next 
If it is 
followed, a bed or field can be raised 
to bear a good crop next spring and 
an enormous one in the spring of 
taking it for granted that 


they come out. 
spring about bearing time. 


1903, 
only the best varieties are planted 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





THE APPLE CROP OF THE UNITED STATES 


The statement now going the 
rounds of the papers that the apple 
crop of the United States exceeds in 


value the wheat crop, is rather sur 


prising. The average annual value 


of the wheat crop is said to be $306, 


000,000, while the apples for the 


year 1900 are estimated at 215,000, 
000 barrels, which at $2 per barre 


would come to $430,000,000. Two 
dollars per barrel is probably a little 
high for the average, but at $1.50 
the amount would still be ahead of 
the wheat by $22,500,000.—Southern 


Planter. 





Some people think ducks can’t be 


raised without water to swim in, bu 
they can and very nicely too. 


raised 140 last year and they had 
only water to drink. I gave them six 
pails a day—two at morning, noon 
and night.—Mrs. Mark Thompson, 


Chittenden Co., Vt. 


Farm Miscellany. 


CUBA’S AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


The Island of Cuba is a gigantic 
farm of 28,000,000 acres of marvel- 
ously fertile soil. Thirteen million 
acres remain as virgin forest. Her 
present population is a little above 
one and a half millions. 

Were Cuba as densely populated 
as Massachusetts, her census would 
show 11,000,000 inhabitants. An 
equal density with that of England 
would give her upward of 22,000,000. 
Her ability to support a population 
per square mile equivalent to that 
of England, so large a percentage of 
which is dependent upon manufac- 
turing interests, is somewhat doubt- 
ful, from the fact that Cuba presents 
little or no possibility of ever becom- 
ing a manufacturing center. In a 
measure, the comparison with Mas 
sachusetts is also faulty, for the 
same reason. Yet, in the latter case, 
the vastly greater fertility of Cuban 
soil would offset the manufacturing 
features, and there is little doubt 
that Cuba, along the line of her par- 
ticular agricultural advantages, can 
provide a comfortable and reason- 
ably profitable living for a popula-_| 
tion of 10,000,000 of moderately in- 
dustrious citizens. 

It is wholly probable that one of 
Cuba’s greatest industries, if not her 
greatest, will be the production of 
fruits and vegetable for the Ameri- 
can market. Thirty or forty years 
ago, the Havana orange was the 
choice orange of the market. Amer- 
ican cultivation of the fruit, and the 
energy with which the American 
output has been pushed, have sent 
the Cuban orange into the back- 
ground. But there is no question 
tion that the proper cultivation, in 
Cuba, of the Cuban stock will re- 
sult in the production of an orange 
which for juiciness, flavor, size, and 
sweetness wil! be without a superior 
in the world. The free-skinned man- 
darian oranges can be produced to 
advantage, as can the kindred 
fruits, the shaddock, the grape fruit, 
the lime, and the lemon. 

Cuba can raise all the bananas that 
the United States can eat, and it is 
probable that at no distant day those 
concerns which now control the trade 
in bananas and cocoanuts and pine- 
apples will all look to near-by Cuba 
for their supply of these fruits, leav- 
ing Jamaica and Belize and San 
Domingo to find new markets. Figs, 
dates, guavas, nectarines, apricots, 
and pomegranates are all among the 
ready possibilities for either canning 
or shipment. The aguacate is a 
fruit which careful shipment might 
well lay down in northern markets 
to the great advantage of Northern 
palates. To those who have eaten 
mangoes in the Philippines and other 
points in the far East, the Cuban 
mango isa distinct failure. The 
guava jelly of Cuba is endlessly su- 
perior to the product of India and 
the far East, and a larger market 
should be opened for it. 

It is quite probable that there are 
several moderate fortunes waiting 
for those who will go to Cuba and 
strawberries in a busfness 





grow 
way. The same may be said of 
melons. By proper cultivation, 


strawberries may be produced every 
month in the year under natural 
conditions. Specially selected sites 
and artificial irrigation might be 
necessary, but the sites and the 
water are there for those who make 
scientific study of a promising indus 
try. Small watermelons of delicious 
sweetness and flavor, and muskmel- 
ons of excellent quality, make their 
appearance in the market early in 
the year. Pineapples are réceiving 
considerable attention, and there are 
both promises and opening for wide 
extension of their cultivation. Cuba 
is a land of fruits and vegetables, 
-jand the great markets of America 
are open to her products. Many 
-| vegetables will produce two crops 
per year, and some are perennial. 
-| New York may well eat Cuban peas 
1/and tomatoes and strawberries, all 
fresh from the vines, at reasonable 
prices in midwinter. With capital, 
cheap sugar, and intelligent direo- 
tion, Cuban canned fruits and pre- 
serves might. well become famous. 
Careful and intelligent investigation 
ot Cuba’s possibilities in fruits and 
vegetables will open many avenues 
for profitable investment. The Cu 
ban ‘‘sisal grass’’ is of better quality 
than the Mexican, and the industry 
is hardly touched. The yucca isa 
plant whose root yields a highly su- 
perior starch.—From ‘‘Cuba’s Indus- 
trial Possibilities,’’ by Albert G. 
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Te a § Sows Les, use Sharples Cream 
W. Chester, Pa. 


Dairying” & Gat. aah free 


Robinson, in the American Monthly 





Poultry and Bees. 


SELL NEAR AT HOME. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is no better advice that can 
be given to any one who raises poul- 
try and eggs for money than the 
above. Sell your eggs and poultry 
near the home, and in the end better 
profits will be realized. It is aston- 
ishing how much the home markets 
are neglected in this respect. The 
summer hotels in the country, and 
the winter hotels in the South, fre- 
quently get all their supplies from 
some large city even their poultry 
and eggs. I have asked anumber of 
proprietors the reason for such an 
anomaly. I was astonished at the 
reply. Ina few words he said that 
they could not rely on the home sup- 
ply of eggs or poultry. They would 
be willing to pay alittle more than 
the market rates for either, but the 
farmers had become so accustomed 
to sending their produce to the cities 
that they were slow in adopting any 
othercourse. They would some days 
bring in plenty of eggs and then for 
a week nothing more would be heard 
of them. This irregularity could 
not be endured. 

Yet as another instance of just the 
opposite there is an enterprising 
young woman who has a poultry 
farm not far from a summer resort. 
She has contracted to deliver ten 
dozen eggs a day through the sum- 
mer season to the hotels at a uniform 
price of 25 cents per dozen. The 
eggs are all fresh and she is to be 
relied upon. The hotels would even 
take more from her, and she is mak. 
ing efforts to enlarge her plant. She 
says she is making more money with 
her summer eggs than with her win- 
ter products. Her ambition is toen- 
large her poultry farm so she can 
supply the hotels with spring broil- 
ers and tender chickens all through 
the summer season. Her income 
then will be entirely satisfactory. 
But even in ordinary towns and 
villages there are always plenty of 
families who are willing to buy their 
eggs fresh every few days from some 
near-by poultry farm. The prices 
obtained in this way will be far more 
remunerative than those paid in 
some distant city. In the summer 
time fully forty per cent. of the eggs 
shipped fifty miles or more are par- 
tially or wholly ruined by the hot 
weather. The loss sustained in this 
way is enormous, and the farmers 
are the ones to endure it. By all 
means the remedy is to cultivate the 
near-by markets. Donot try toship 
eggs to New York, Philadelphia or 
other‘large cities if you live in the 
West or South. There are near. by 
markets which will pay you better. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


WINTERING BEES, 





No farm is complete without a few 
hives of bees. Bees are needed to 
secure fertilization of clover, for 
which purpose only the larger Ital- 
ians and especially those bred for 
this purpose are available. A few 
bee keepers have been breeding long- 
tongued bees, thus having the double 
advantage of securing honey when 
other honey plants fail and securing 
a more perfect fertilization of red 
clover, and consequently larger crops 
of clover seed. Bees are desirable 
also fur the complete fertilization of 
the bloom of the orchards. In faot, 
no farmer who expects a full crop of 
fruit from his orchard should neg 
lect to keep a few hives of bees, 
especially if his neighbors do not. 

It is important alsoin order that 
there may be on the farm constantly 
a supply of the one pure sweet dis- 
tilled by the alembic of Nature, in 
reach of the children all the time. 
For these reasons the farmer should 
keep a few hives of bees and should 
teach the children t» take care of 
them. Everything else apart, a hive 
of bees is worth keeping for the op 
portunity of nature study that it 
affords. The child ought to know all 
that goes on inside the beehive. 

The greatest difficulty in keeping 
bees is the wintering of them. There 
are many ways of carrying them 
through the winter, but the best 
method we have found is cellar win. 
tering. The cellar should be dry 
and the part in which the bees are 
kept should be dark. Ina dry, dark 
cellar there are no, tricks at all in 
keeping bees through the winter and 
ona third less honey than if they 
are keptin any other way. The pro- 
cess is very simple. Leave them 
out on their stands until about the 
20th of November, earlier north of 
the latitude of Des Moines and later 
South ; until tke ground freezes up 
to stay frozen until the next spring. 





Review of Reviews. 


The Progressive Farmer, October 15, 1901. 


the hives on it, taking off the cap; 
remove the honey board and put a 
piece of carpet or cloth over it. Then 
set other hives ontop. It might be 
well to leave the cap onthe upper 
row. Turn the mouth of the hive 
away from the light. That is all. 

Leave them there till the blossoms 
appear in the spring. Then take 
them out one at a time and put them 
on their old stands. Donot take out 
all of them at once. Bees will have 
their fly if the day is warm and in 
their confusion may get into the 
wrong hive. Then contract the en- 
trance of the mouth. Make every- 
thing as snug and warm as possible 
and you will have honey to eat, to 
keep, to sell and to give away to the 
poor fellow whose ohildren are sick 
and do not have any honey.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 





With an experience of 12 years in 
feeding cotton seed meal to cattle, I 
feel that I have learned something 
of its value. In the hands of a prac- 
tical, painstaking feeder, I consider 
it one of our most valuable feeds. 





But in the hands of a reckless or 
careless feeder, it isa very danger- 
ous feed; especially to milk cattle. 
The effect on different cows is very 
marked. Ihave one cow that has 
eaten almost daily for 12 years, from 
one to three pounds; while others 
can’t stand half that quantity; and 
to a few have had to discontinue its 
entirely, on account of its tendency 
to cause inflammation of the udder. 
Being a highly concentrated feed, it 
should be thoroughly mixed with the 
other and coarser feed. Cattle un- 
accustomed to eating it, should be 
fed small quantities at first, and 
gradually increase up to the cow’s 
capacity, from a pint to a quart ata 
feed for milk cows, or more for beef 
cattle. Properly fed, its influence 
on milk and butter is good; causing 
the butter to “‘stand up’’ in warm 
weather. But recklessly fed, in my 
opinion, it will spoil the butter in the 
hands of an expert maker, notwith- 
standing the new theory that feed 
does not affect or produce flavor. In- 
telligently used, I consider it one of 
our best and cheapest feeds for the 
production of milk, butter or beef. 
The manure if properly saved, will 
more than pay for the meal at pres- 
ent prices.—T. B. P., in Practical 
Farmer. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 





If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and get a copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRIOR. 


We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year's subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made at a sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
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one volume, Over 473 pages, 2 
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One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one day. J oy 
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The Best FARM WAGON 
Money Can Buy. 


Dept. D 
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nce Wagon 


Possesses every merit that makes a wagon best 
for all farm purposes, being substantially made 
; = from first-class seasoned timber, well ironed, 
—— _— } neat and handsome in appearance and light of 

i draft. 
TEE 


EVERYONE FULL - 
« Ask tosee the Piteeabe beter: oa Me 


awagon. If we have no agency in your neigh- 

rhood, write us for particulars of our attractive 

Me» Offer to thefarmer direct. It will interest you and 

bsave you money. Write for free illustrated cat- 

4 alogue of Florence Wagons and copy of our 
periodical, ‘‘The Waggin’ Tongue.’’ 


FLORENCE WAGON WORKS, 


Florence, Alabama. 





NOTICE. 


Our Mill has now opened up for the new sea- 
son. After Wednesday, Ociober the 2nd, we 
expect to be in a position to furnish new crop 
Cotton Seed Hulls. We are now paying 21 cents 
per bushel of 3 lbs. for good sound cotton 
seed delivered in wagons at out Mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA COTTON OIL CO., 

(Raleigh Miil) 
GARLAND JONES, Manager. 

September 24, 1901. 








Douste Dairy SERVICE 


OR A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY Co., 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
—OR— 
RARRY C. ST. CLAIR, 
SALISBURY, N.C. 
gr Ceoniane and full particulars on applica- 





















IF YOU WANT 
Fence to last long, buy the long-lasting PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., A DRIAN, MICH, 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


In Effect May 26th, 1901, 


























SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Dally 
No. 31 No. 
Lv New York, P RR............ 255 pm Wl0am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR...... 323 pm 850am 
Lv Baltimore, P R R............ 545 pm 64am 
Ly Washington, PR R........ 655 pm lodlam 
Lv Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. « 1131 pm 327 pm 
Lv Norlina, ” 20;am 6555 pm 
Lv Henderson, “ 23)am 62pm 
Lv Raleigh, “ 846 am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 56387 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamlet, “ 630 am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,} bed 840am 16am 
Ar Savannah * Ll pm 45am 
Ar Jacksonville, bad 850pm 915am 
Ar Tampa os 500am 5640 pm 
No. 31 No. 41 
0 Bow tok, MY EO 8.78 am 85 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, af 02am 112% pm 
Lv New York, O DSS Oo...43 00 PM... cecceeeeee 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co..........ccecssseseee +630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & W SB............... 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S ALRy...930 pm 940am 
Lv Weldon, - 21am 21ll pm 
Lv Henderson, 54 24am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, bi 4l0am 855 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘“ 67am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, sad 7B am 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington, ad ccsesesserneee SOS 
Lv Charlotte, « 100lam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, ~ 12am 14am 
Ly Greenwood, “ 22pm 84am 
Lv Athens, ” 240pm 62am 
Ar Atlanta,t “ 85pm 80am 
Ar Augusta, C & W C........... BIO DMA  ccccnssceasecse 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............... 720 pm UAam 
Ar Montgomery, A&WP...920 pm 630am 
Ar Mobile, L & Nu... eccceee 255 BM ooo cccccceeee 
Ar New Orleans, L & N......... TOOT sisnsinacdns 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L...640am ‘655 pm 
Ar Memphis, a 40pm 82am 
WORTHWARD. 
Dally Dail 
No. No. 
Lv Memphis, NC &8t. L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Lv Nasbville & 30pm 930am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... OPTI. ssdashanscacans 
Ly Mobile, N & Noes MM BA osc 
Lv Montgomery, A& WP..620am 130 pm 
Lv Macon, C of Ga... 800am 420 pm 
Ly Augusta, C & W C........... OOO oc 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 A L By........ 1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, 6 peonsihe 248 pm 1123 pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ -50L pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, — ” gpoadnns 78am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte a oe 72am 620am 
Lv Wilmington,“ —__........ pe REDD ~ cpincicinecihe 
Lv Hamlet, “ 1035 pm 810am 
Lv Southern Pines,‘ ALB pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, sad 12pm 38am 
Ar Henderson, “ 250am 10pm 
Lv Norlina, SA.L.Ry 834am 200 pm 
Ly Weldon, sas 440am 810 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, sd 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington ow 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, B bee Bie 45 am 
Ar New York, O DSBOo.., ........0.. te am 
Ar pulladslpnia, NYP&N,1546 pm b5l0am 
Ar New York, 6 840pm 80am 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry. 80pm 80am 
Lv Jacksonville, “ re 1010 740 pm 
Lv Savannah, as 210pm 114 pm 
Lv Columbia,? be 712pm 44am 
Lv Hamlet, “ 103} pm 80am 
Lv Southern Pines“ UBspm 84am 
Lv Raleig “ 19am 1042 am 
vgHenderson, ‘“ 250am 118am 
Lv Norlina, “ 83am 124 pm 
Ly Petersburg, ‘“ 6429 am 247 pm 
Ar Richmond, *“* 632am 881 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR. l0l0am 76pm 
Ar Baltimo: RE. Bam 12% pm 
Ar Philadelphia, P i i wnat ~13 pm 256am 
Ar New York, P RB R............ 48pm 68am 








Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


=> 


Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grases and Forage Plants of the Sout, 


RY J. B. KILLBERW, 








of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains ,about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving# 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 


imer work, re-written, and embodies 


the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valt- 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send né 
copy of “‘Killebrew’s (russes 
and Forage Crops’ to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & Pre 
mium for $1 in new subscriP 
tions to The Progressive Fat 
mer. 

Or ohe copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.19. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


pacion, # & 
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